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project in humanizing education undertaken *by rural "elementary 
schools in Cumberland County,' New Jersey. The pahlicatiofl discusses 
the philosophy behind the program and the nature of the training' 
conferences conducted for teachers and administrators; provides 
sample exercises, objectives, and activities .of the carricalum used;, 
.and^ presents an analysis of the formative evailuation. The 'project 
planners believe that humanization of elementary schools migjit be 
increased if the in'dividual child's self-con'cept were enhanced 
through improved ability to communicate. With this idea in Jind, 
teachers chaose as the basis for their curriculum the Human 
Dei^elopm'ent program of Harbld, Bessell and -Ovaldo Palomares and use . 
many' of the communication skill development ideas of Nicholas J. . 
Anas,tasiowVchildr^n' participate in the "Magic Circle" and express 
them'selves ttrougli bodily )s^avement, art activities, and dramatics. 
Formatiy^ evaluation results are positive and show thlat participating 
children have become increalsingly outgoing, considerate of -others, 
and able to pertorij in th^ presence of strai^gers. Teachers indicate 
that prograta participatioli enabled them to see children as "whole 
pedple" and increased their understanding of children ;s problems i 
their consciousness of their own taonverbal behayl'or. . (A«thor/RM) 
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PREFACE 



This monograph describes a pilot instructional pro'Ject in Cumberrefnd * 

" . '-^ \ 

•County, JJew Jersey, which bears th? title '"Humanizing Education through 
the Communication Skills." ' ' : ' \ • 

. Alert teachers everywhere ask .the. question, "Wha^ can we do that's 
different, and hopefully better?" The planners of 'the Cumberland County 
project began their planning wifti the expressed desire to do something 
different, arid also something to meet a prominent need In the rural area 
they serve. • * / , / 

The description of the project ift huraanization which follows indicates 

' that th'fe^RiannFrs have indeed achieved something sufficiently different to 

% ' ' I ' 

attract the attention of persons concerned with improving education,. Pre-' 
• \ . - ' J ' 

^ • 7 

liminary evidence from formative evaluation'of the project suggests, that 

i • / 

children in the* public elementary schools of the County are havingi improved 

educational, experiences . The worth of. these experiences will be determined 

further when the'summative evaluation of the projept has bd'en complete^. 

Often the concomitant effects of a prdject in curriculum and instruction 
* 

have as much significance ^s the effects which the planners have anticipated. 



/ 



A major concomitant of the Cumberland County project has been the ger>e|ration 
of unusual excitement, among teachers and pupils abou^the worth'' of the project 
activities. * . * 

; . ^Special 9redlt' i^or the planning and ope;:ation of the project belongs to 
Dr. William D. f-enton. Superintendent of ^the Cumberland. Ccruaty Schools; 
Jean K. Nocon, <pounty Helping Teacher,, who coordinated the project; and Dr. 



}. 

^ 1 



II ' - ' ' .'f/ '!" 



John Falzetta, Professor of Education, Glassboro State College, who^ 
with thi^*=author, has sei*ved during the past several years as part-time 
corisultaat in the offices of the -County Superintendent • Leon Trusty, of 
the Fairfield Township, New- Jersey,. Public Schools, advised the planners 
concerning project- Funding; Dr, Patricia Hbrton, of the Educational 
Improvetnent Center,^ South Jersey Region, advised the project staff 
concerming evaluation techniques and Patricia Breyley analyzed the 

C 

statistical dsta and developed ^hq evaluation report* Additional advice 
and resource help were provided by educational consultants in ^he offices 
of the County Superintendent, as follows: Helen E. DuBois) County 
Helping Teacher; Wil^liam E ; Cervini, County Helping Teacher; Sophia 
B» Ghagan, Supervisor of Child Study; and John A, Millard, Sf»^ Career 

M * 

Education Coordinator • , - 



Ronald C. Doll 



BridgetonI, New Jersey 

* ♦ 

' Oqtoben,. 1975 
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Chapter^. A New Thrust toward Humane Education ' 

Attempts to make educatiorv more ,humane constitute one of the .current' 

■ ^ * / 

emphases in elementary and secondary educgtioij*. When education is 
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made nlore^humane, i* becomes- warmer, more intimate, mofia* affirmative, 

^nd more Joyous. In a humatie scHbol, people^ care about each oth'ef and 

, intera^f freely with each dther.. Spepifically/ in a humahe setting learners/ 

have direct experience In showing interest in other people, in having 

sucqess, in e^valuating cooperatively, in inquiring and 'discovering, and 
% ' ^ 

in li<^ing closely with others. Teachers, meanwhile, give attention and 
praise to learners Within an atmosphere of openness, friendliness, in- 
formality, and unihibited communication. . 

At its acme or optimum, this state** of humaneness may be unattainable, 

- * ' - - . * • 

but some educators in each generation prbss toward it. In doing so,.they_ 

tend tc5 Igck consistency, cofitinuity, an^ follow through in their efforts, or 

else they cannot' enjlst the active. support of their followers' and *of other 

, '^^ ■ ' ' * ' .* • * 

-parsons in their educational organizations. What thpy usually need is a 

\ ^ 

comprehe.nsive plan which teachers and children consider real, achievable, 
cbrivincing; .and stimulating.' * , « 

, . ' ^" 

■ > ' ' ' \ ' * ^ , ' 

Cumberland County, New Jersey / has a long history of attempting to ' 

/ ^. 

lO-terest teachers, ^administrators, and board of education members fn 

making the public elementary schools of the County moreliumane. Several 

dlstinguished^j^ciallsts in humane education have 'addressed teachers [ 

and other school personnel at county institutes, and several' workshops on 

humani^ation have be^n conducted for the benefit of administrators and 
•* , * * ^ , • 

** ^ " *^ - , . 

teachers. A,t th^ conclusion of each inservice experience, the response of 



the professionals has been, "We' agbee with what's, been said, bdt what 
can we do concretely now?" •'- " • . ' 
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'Fundamental? of a Plan : * 

To answer this question, Jn the autumn of 192^3 the planner4! of in- 
' service, experiences in the office of ihe County. Superintendent of Schools 
devised a m^tifaceted approach to humanizatlon which was meant to^in*- 
elude, affective ar;id cognitive experiences for pupils within a ^comprehensive 
curriculum design; inservice opportunities for teachers/ administrators^ , 
and board ot education members; and a system of evaluation and research ♦ 



Before/mey were formalized in a concrete plan, the ideas- in tHis approach , ^ 

re discussed with and approved By the administrators of th^ public ' . 
s,chools in the County. ^ - . > 

The thesis underlying this approach to hu^anization was th.at children 
consider their teachers and the other adults and peers in their environment 
. humane if these persons listen to them' and otherwise seem to honor and 
respect them,, especially for their ability per;fbrm significant tasl^s." 
This humane attitude caUses the children to feel better about JthemselveS . 
and. their potential. »A category of abilities which is fespeciallYcapa^e Qf 
improyemept when one feels befter about orleself Is competence in commun- • 

icating effectively with other people.* The 'planners, of the Cumberland Cbuhty 

' . • . . . \ L • ' • " 

, project hypotHeslzed,. then, that the •indif'idual child's self-R;pjicef>f, together 

with selected, related skills ,of communication, pan be imprqyed by jneap? ot 

* a humane program of instruction which, slmt^ltan^sly Emphasizes enhance^ 

ment of the child's selJp-concept and improvemen.t of his/heT cpmmunicatiprt . 
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The planning group considered self-concept to Sb all the things a 

person believes are true about himself/herself, One'3 self-concept, they 

thought, is formed from the outside in; that is,, one learns what one should 

presumably thilik of oneself by observing tfie^respohses of other people to 

' oneself. It .lis important, therefdre, that teachers and other adults respond 

"correctly" to a child^to help build his/her self-concept/ One's self-pon- 

cept is in the process of changing throughout one's Ijfe, but the life .stage 

at which a person's self-concept is most amenable to constructive' change 

is probably the early years. Th6refore a project in self-concepb anhance- 
# ■ ' • • • 

' ment might well be concentrated in nursery school, kindergarten, and the 
fipst three grades. * ' « . ' 

The plannincr group observed further: that tKe. se|f-concept levels of 
minority group children and other disadvantaged childrenUn Cumberland 
County, especially as these levels related to the children's abiUty ton v 
communicate with othet people, were partlcylarly low. The group believed 
that the children were, learning communication ^kills less well tjian they 

were able to, do, and that the children saw little meaning and usefulness in 

' ' * ' -.J 

communication skill development as it was beifig managed by the teachers. 

Also, the planners felt that some of the . teachers \vere convinced thaVdis- 

^ ^, '"advantaged*, Children could simply not learn communication skills to any ' 

reasonable degree of achievement. To confirm or deny these vie^ys, a needs 

• assessment pifodedure would be required before an instructional program * 

X cetijd beiJuHn.tp effeql. ' , . . > 

. Many qf the iijeas in the'preceding paragraphs ar? supported directly 

' ' . . N " ' ' 

• by ttieoretlcal and re^eaVch literature ancfbther prdfessionai writing in 
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education. Written materials which, at the^time of the initial planning, 
made the greatest impression on the planners were as follows: 

L From the Florida Educational Research and Development Council, 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, literature oji • 
selfyconcept development. For example, Virginia M. Macaonomi. Social 
Dimensions of the Self a-s an Open System: A Curriculum Design , 1970: 
William Purkey, The Search for Self: Evaljiating Student Self-Concepts . 
1968; Self-Concept Project, Title III, ESEA, Orange County Pabl/c Schools, 
Enhancement of the Self-Concept; A Case Study , 1971. 

2. From ^ejjuman D^evelopment Tfainijig Institute, Sah D/ego, Calif- 
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omia, a C9mprehei}4ive program for achieving enhancement of self-concept. 
For example^ •Harold Besell, Theory Manual (1973 revision)^ also Ceraldine 
Ball, Compiler, Magic Circle: an Overview of the Human Development 
Program. 1B74, « 

3. from Abt Associates*, Inc., 55 Wheeler Stiaet, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, a self-concept observatio;i process. Specifically, Patricia Copk 
and Ruth Freedmari, A Process for Observing Self-esteem in Children^at-the 
Dimock Street^ Preschool: An t^ervice Training Manual. 1972. 

'4. From Education Research Associates, Amherst, Massachusetts, varied 
materials on huihanization of schools. For e:?&mple/ Robert C, and Isabel L. 
Hawlev, A Handbook of Personal Growth Activities Tor Classroom Use . 1972. 

5.. From the Institute for Child Study, Indiana University, Bloomington, 

I 

suggestions conce*ming communication skill development. Specifically, 
Georgia Cooper^and Nicholas Anastasiow, Moving into Skills of Communication . 
1972. This is an ERIC document, ED 063 012, under Grant Number OE G-0 



- 5 - 247053 - 3589 - 721, Bureau of fiducation fGr 'the" 'Handicapped, 
, Department of Health, Edutation, and Welfare, United States Office of 
Education. Also Nicholas J. Anastasiow, Oral Language : Expression of 
Thought (Newark, Delaware: International Reading Association, 1970). 

Antecedents t>f the Cumberland County Project ' ' » 

< The notion that humanizatlon of elementaty schools might be increased 

if the individual child's self-concept were enhanced through improved ability 

« 

to communicate led the planners to search for seed ideas concerning helpful 
procedures for enhancing the self-concept while improving communication 
skills* The ideas of greatest immediate helpfulness seemed to be thqse of 
Harold Bessell and Uvaldo Palmoares in the area of self^-^ncept enhance- 
gient, and of Nicholas Anastasiow in the area of communication skill 
development. The most seriou^ problem was finding or developing ideas 
and materials which could relate the two ar©as Ui classroom practice. 

Wl^thin the area of self-concept enhancei^nt, Bessell and Paloiriares 
haVa^ted that human being^neecf jb receive trttestion, to be listened to, 
and to unrfecstand thef reasons for doing what they are asked to do.' They 
have expressed the need, for a program of effective education to improve 
each child's self-concept, increase children's respect for other people, 
improve children's int^^rpersonal communication skills^, sensitize children 
to their own and others' emotior^, help children realize that they experience 
all emotions in their unique ways, encourage children to develop flexible, 
outlooks and behaviors, and helpii children become more in charge of and 

" 1 • * 

responsible for their behavior. * ' ' . 

1. Geraldine Ball, M'aglc Circle : An Overview of the feuman Development 
rrnr- Program. (laMes, California: Human Development? Training Institute, Inc., 1974), 
£^ P0. 1-3 . . 10/ 



Si 
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Accordinglj^^essell, Palmoores, arid their aides have prepared a , 

«i ' , " • • 

sequential program which capitalizes on the natural desire of people to 

speak and gain attention, to acquire the approj/al of others, and to under- 

stand themselves and thQ>lr environments • Their Human Development 

program combines content of interest ^to children with opportunities to 

learn positive social interaction skills • It-pfesents major ideas about 

human behavior and interaction within three categories labeled (1) Awareness , 

<2) Mastery (s^elf-corifidence) , and (3) Social Interaction, The primary way 

of wgrking'in the Program is through what a child called the "Magic Circle," 

a circularr sea ting arrangement for interaction in which the ground rules are 

underatood by participants, and in which spontaneity of comment and response 

Is valued. Participants report their own experiences, and they are considered 

to be the sOie ex^Hrts concerning these experiences. As expeijs, they 

anucipate that they will not be "put down" by other persons^ when^'they report 

orally to them^^-""l^o one is ever probed, criticized or confro^ited in any way- 

anc^^o one moralizes to anyone else. In this way; everyone, even those 

who elect to say nothing, are feic] valued for speaking and/or listening in 

the session. An atmosphere of cooperation and respect for each individual 

begins lo^ develop an4 increase:. as the group meets each day." . 

Inasmuch as the Human Developnient Program embodies no conscious 

attempt to improve communipation skills in an organized fashion, the planners 

• ■• \ 

turned to the work of language arts specialists who have a strong interest in 

• ■ . ' I 

self-concept enhance.ment to .acquire basic suggestions concerning communication 



2. ' Ibid. , p. 4 ' til 
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skill devtelopinent with a human relations tone. Ana^taslow and his , . . ^ 

associates appeared to be the specialists who met these requirements most 

closely. Cooper and Anastaslow have expressed the belief that a firm 

concept of self Is the foundation stone on which the communication process 

is built. They note that communication skills establish and extend -relationships 

between the self and others. These relationships properly include loving, * 

respecting, giving, receiving, and trusting. Speaking and listening are 

primary ways of acTiie^ing human communication. Aftaslaslow and his ^ 

associates have gone beyond orthodox us^s of communicatLorf means by having 

children express themselves through bodily movement, the color and form of 

art Expression, and the play action of dramatics* They are convinced that 

these modes of expression build a language background which, when it is 

3 

synthesized by speech, tends to create S vital structure lot thinking. 

In rglating the Human Development Program to the work of Anastaslow 
and his associates, tlje planners desiVed to qhange the environment for*^ 
classroom learning so that It became moreMmane. The spirit of the changed 
classjfoom environment should, they thought, .be one (5!S^ns|:llling self-confidence 
and willingness to try activities in human communication which seemed to 
teachers and children p6ssible to do in practical situations. They believed 
that varied opportunities to succejed should be presented. to learners, so that 

. ■ ^ ' J- / " 

every child could 'succeed in several of a total list of exerqlses and exper- 

iences. These exercises and experiences could center particularly in speaking 

and listening. Gradually, the experiences could Include writing as an additional, 

* •> 

important means of expressing oneself successfully. 



3. Cooper and AnastasloW, Moving into Skills of Communication. ' 



Pertinent Data frotn Research . 

'' - . 

Research literature has something to say aboiit oral language develop- 

* . ♦ ■ 

ment in an atmosphere in which j:he learner's self-concept is enhanced. For 

instance,^ both language comprehension and language production ?rre^ clearly 

within the capacity and power of children themselves,., but .favorable environ- 

./ ^ * ^ 

, ment iheirea^es capacity and power to the point of permitting young .children 

- . 4 - ) 

to understand and s^peak complex sentences. The classroom environment, 

as it affects language development, is'seen.by the learner in three terms: 

the te^cheFs way of speaKing, ^the je^her*s teaching style, and other 

children's jvays of expressing themsblves. Characteristically, the learner, 

like his parent, expects the teacher to "tallc like a teacher." 

■ , ?• 1 ' 

As tp teaching s«^le, the teacher apparently does most to encourage 
.langu^e developjinent in th6 classroom when he or she expects opinions to 
*be^xchanged fceely, expects that personal matters are eligible for discussion, 

' r . >^ ^ 1..- ' 

and jokes with learners. Helpful teachers accept what children have to say, 

- ■/ . - - ■ y^'. : . 

assist them ip/Clattfying their feeling^s^^^ praise tl^em, and support them 

./ ■ ' ■ / /' s 

their exp^imentation with ideas anc^ expressiQ^s which are new to tK^m.- 

in short, thes^eachers assume le^ss the ^oles of authority figures and more 

the roles of genuine helper^: Above all, they do not reject cWldren's way^ 

of speaking as being illiterate or otherwise inferior. TheyAndw that their 

own ability tO' communicate with children depends significantly on their ^ 

• ■ ■ * , ■ « 

4. Geraldine E. Hynos, "Effects of Complexity of Environmental Language 
on Cfiildren's Sentence Production and Understanding, '^'^The Speech Teacher 
20 (March 1971), p. 121. ' , • : - 

5. . See, for example , Ned A . Flanders, ^'Teach^r Influence , Fupil, Attitudes, 
and Achievement) research monograph (mimeographed). University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, 1962; and JohJTWhitehall, "The Development of a Technique for the 

Measurement of Social-Emotional Climate in theg?Classroom, " Toiimal of 
Experimental Education (September 1963K ; " . ^ ■ 
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willingness, to listen to them and to accept their expressions as representing ^ 
9t'least a current, possible, way of speaking. 

Teachers are actually less effective than children's peers In estab- 
llffhlng ^nd. maintaining children's speech patterns. Peer Influence Increases 
with age^ but It Is sQrbng even among young children, partly because If per- 

v^des out-of-schoqj as well as In-scJhool situations. Both language loyalty'^ ' 

? '7 
sentiments and acculturation pressures help to strengthen this Influence. 



More specifically, the pjesenqe of pe^r culture, social stratificatiotl,. ethnic 
differences, and colloquallsm is likely to create several -speech patterns 
within a classroom. For "the sake of^ehhancihg self-concept, it is Important 

*l^at neither a child's teacher nor hla classroom pe§rs denigrate his way of 
expressing himself. . ^ / 

At the same time, the child, his teacher, and h^s^fellow pupHs should 

"recognize that non-standani English,, wffile useful and acceptable in local 

situations, needs supplementing with standafd English. . Brooks ha^ suggested 

that the teacher conv^ tt^j^ollowing- message 'to the lndl\^dual pupi^: , 

I accept you and your language « Use it when you 
need it for compunicatlOn with your family and friends. 
. But, if you really want to be a free and successful . , * 

pariicipant in other areas-of this American life, why not 
learn bh^e language spoken there: standard English? \ - ^ 

e"! Aaron ^Lipton^'Classroom Behavior: Messages from Children, " Elementary 
School Toumal 71 (February -1971), pp. 224-261. 

7, ' Richard .A. Die bold, Jr., '^he Consequences of£arly Bllingualism ixy^ 
Cognitive Development and Personality Formation," a paper presented at Rice 
University, Houston, Texas, 1966.'. 4 

8. Charic^tte K. Brook^, "Some Approaches to Teaching Standard Engllsih as 
a Second Language," in William A. Stewart, Editor, Non-Standand Speech and 
the Teaching of English. ' Washington, D.G.: Center for Applied Linguisticis, 
1964). ^ ^^^^ ' . , ^ ^ . 
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The educational outcome which' the te^hpr seeks Is the development In 
children of willingness and ability to talk^i^work with others, . pf 
ability to use language effectively in varied situations, and of enh9,nced 
self-image resulting from increased cpihpetenee in comcfiunicatipn, 

* ' \\ 
A Three-proi)ged Thrust toward Increased Hi^m^anlzatlon 

As has already been indicated on page 2, the recent attempt in ^ . 

Cumberland County to achfeve Increased .^Umanization Ih the schopls has,- 

been multifateted\ involving (1) creation of a viable curriculum design; 

(2) provision of inservice opportunities for teachers, adirilnlstrators and 

board, of education members; and. (3) development of a system of evaluation 

'i * * ft. , * 

and research to determine the effectiveness of the entire pilot project. Each , 

of these facets will b^ discussed at length in subsequent pages, following 

, . ' • - .. . 

\ ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

' discussion in Chapter Z,of the project's environmental and human setting. 

. For the present, the facets are* $ummarl2ied 'below: . ' 

(1) Creation of a viable curriculum design, . The cufrrlculum of the project 

has consisted chiefly of th^ kuman De^lopment Program's exercises for 

developing awalBness^ mastery, >nd social interaction, and of pupil experiiences 




within themes titled Getting Ready for Better Speaking, Writing, and Listening; 



Communicating to Dey§l^op'ij:i Individual (ilhildren Awarene^s^^^Themseives 
and their Environment; Communicating *to Develop in Individual Children Self- 
confidence and a Sense of Masfeery; and Communicating to Improve Social 



1 • . / 

Interaction, The Human Development Program's exercises are printed in the 
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Program's manuals fpi: teachers. Th^|)up^ll experience^in coihmunicUion 
under the themes 'Getting Ready for Better Speaking, Writing, and Listening;, i 
"CommiJinieatlng to Devel^op in Iridivliual Children Awareness of Themselves 
^d theic Environment; artd'so on appfear in the manual Humanizing Education 
through th e Communication Skills . prepare'd ih 1975 Ronald C. Doll, with 

. the assistance of Cheryl D. Walker. ' * 

(2) Provision of ins^ice opportunities . Inservice activity for teachers 
began with a summer work^lhQp of fc^^o weeks' duration in August 1974, and 
continued with work conferences dulling the school year 1974-1975 . In ' 
<^ddition, each teacher was visited in his or her classroom by a consultant or 

^ a county helpindf teacher, under a system 6f monitoring, during the spring of 
1,975. ^ 

, Administratoirs of the public schools in. Cumberland County had their first 

- ' . ^ ^ \\' \ * " ^ * 

' inservice. opportuniJ:y under terms of the project during the workshop for * 

teachers in August 1974. They spent tvvo-and-a-half c^ays in concentrated v 

insjsrvice activity at Atlantic City/New Jersey a during September 1974. 

During the remainder of the 1974-1975 school year, they conferred with and 

assisted the county helping teachers and the Consultants in project matters, 

A 



attended prbject dinner^ meetings with members of thair boards of 6Hucation, 




and were eligible to attend the work conferenqes for teachers which we^e. 
conducted during the scholastic year. «• ' s 



g. For example* Harold Bessell and'Geraldine Ball, Methods in Human ' 
Develt&pment : Activity Guide for Pre-schpol and Kindergarten. ' (EL C^jori, 
California: IJutnari Development Training Institute, InCy^^ll) . .Similar 
guides are available from the same source for use in other grades, to».be 
Used consequent ta a Human Development Program trprifning institute. 
10. Published by the Cumljerland County Office, New JersQy Department 
of 'Education, 19 Landis Avenue, Bridgeton^ New Jersey 08362.. Provisions* 
have not beenYnade for sale and distribution of tha»manual. 
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Board members were kept informed about the project at special 

i'^' ' * . * ' • 

dinner meetings as well as at regular board 6f education sessions,. 

(3) Development of a system of evaluation and research. The 
evaluation and research component of the project was, along with the 
carriculum planning and Inservice activities, initially funded under tHe 
Emergency School Aid Act, with emphasis on reducing the disadvantage of 
minority group children. The proposal for funding stiat^d three objeptiyes: 

■' ' . ' ^ \ • • • 

Objective 1: To design and develop an inservice program, emphasizing 

' -.v ' ■ \ ■ 

the process of developing self-concept and communication skills, for 

administrators of the target rural districts, to make ,them aware of the problems' 

teachers have in instructing minority group pupils whose needs have not been 

' & ' ' ' . ' 

included in fhe. preparation of the traditional curriculum." > \ 

• Objective 2:. To design, develop, and.cpnduct ah irts^rvice program, 

4 ^ * ' ' * ' 

emphasizing^ understanding and skill development in the areas of 'self-concept 

-X ■ . ' ' * ■ ■ . ^ ' 

and communication, for approximately 45 kindergarten-through-third-grade , 

. . ^ ■ • ' v 

teachers, 'Supported by their administrators. ^ ' * 

Objective 3; to develop and impleme|i,t a curriculum design which ", . 
addresses itself to the need .of educationally deprived children for enhanced 
self-concept, to be achieved by improving their communication s|dlls. 



Chapter 2. An Environmental and Human Setting for 
' ' / , Educational Reform" • . ^ , • 

^ Cumberland County lies at the southwestern tip of NeW Jersey / SltuatejJ 

along t;he Delaware Bay and the Delaware River, the County contains more 

than five hundred square miles of land (most of it less than one hundred feet 

above sea level) devoted productively to agriculture, to .manufacture of ' * 

clothing and glass, iand t;o.food procpssing, packaging/ sand;minihg, .and 

trucking. Land us.e* in Cumberland is differeiltiated as follows: twerity-pine 

'"^ ^ * ■ 0 . * V 

percent^farmland, thirty-S;^ven percent forest, tweftty-four percent residential^ 
nine percent public, MKtone percent industrial. An additional one hundred 
seventy square mitea of t;erritory conslsls^pf water and of tidewater marshes.' 

According to United S.tates Census figures/ ttie'po'pulation of Cumberland' 
County in 1970^was 121,374. The^average population density per sqiiate. mile 
'was then 242.7 persons, compared^with an average for the pdpulous S^tate of 
•New Jer'sey of 953.1 persons. More than sey.enty-three. percent of the County !s 
residents lived in three cities:, Pridgeton^ Vineland, and MlUvilla. The 197d 

^ * ' " ' s 

census figures revSaled further that nearly fourteen percent of the populatiori^ ,^ 
were black; about si)^ percent were Spaiiish-sp^arking, and more than eighty o 
percent were white or other. The average age of Cumberland County residents 

in 1970 was lower than the average of residents of th^ State as a whole . Mofce 

' / ' * V ^ ' ''^^ • ^''^ ' 

recently, the New Jersey TOepartmentvof Labor and Indus.try.has.. projected for the 

' . 12 " ** 

County a twelve perc6^ pppi^lation increase by 1980. 

11. Credit for much of the information conceniing the County and its schools 
is^^e the authors of a ^pcument pn carSer development plans prepared recently 
under auspices of the Cumberland County Career Ed u6atl,pn Coordinating Council 

12 . United States Census , H^TO . 

/ 

x8 



' ' ' . -.14 r 

• The mean household 



usehold income in w^s $9,065, arid the median waa f 

^* ^84^5^' The County has ))©e'li brie, of th.e^unties of thef State wlth^the 

- ' • ^4*' . ^ * * • ^ • • ♦ -r-— " ' ' ' * . 

. • « . ^ * ' ' . . * ^ t /r V " ^ . J*" ' 

highest rate of. janejuploymenU tn^Mayl^VS, the ui^njjJloy men t rata was ^irjbre 

; ■ \ •* ■ ' ^. • - • • - ■ , ^ 

than eight percent, while the natioifal rate.-^as five. perqent'i Male i^articS- ^ 



\ 



pation in the work force has been markedly greater than female participati5n\\ 

In the three qities, minority work force participation has been about equal " 

. . to participation by Whites, but in the rural areas (the site, of the pilpt project), 
' . ' , * ' ^ . - ^ 

mtnority/work force participation has-been iQwejr^, • * . 

Studies show that Cumberland Cpurity resideirts tend to a<^<iept emtiloyarfenr 

Within the County. In 197(1^ only about tw^lye* percent of workers .commuted 

to places of employment outdide'^the County -^-^ a fig-iap^ which* isr unusually: ^ 

' low for the State of New lersey. Th3 County^ abo.unds with outdoor recreation^ 

• • '.opportunities^ but it is necessary fox' residents to travel to Philadelphia and/. ' 

.\Other nearby cities in the East to erijoy significant cultural facilities and 

.'programs. ' ' >" \ " ^ - " - ^ ^ * 

, ' There eys" about thirteen liundred miles of roads In ©umberland' bounty. 

Most of. these miles represent urban streets, but nearly as, many mlles^of 
•» < • • 

roadway run through the tidewater marshes along the southern coast, 
a . * In ligl;it of the fact^above/ one can easily. understand why eighly pec- 



' ^ - cpnt of the County's physical potential Id said to be underdeveloped, and,^ 

, why rich opportunities for development lie ahead^ Unlike 'm4py woary, mucji- 
? ^ 'trod political subdivisions In the East,. Cumberland is in many respects fresh^ . 
and new despite Its early founding in 167S, when Its present laijdff we|*0 

' . ^ purchajsed from the Indians, 'and its subsequent establishement, in 17,4*8^ as a 

• ^ - •"*'*. «i ^ , * 
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CQunty named for- the Duke of Cumberland. In "pioneer" environtnents of 

* ' - . • ^ . ' 

this kind,. unspoiled' by real or*, imagined sophistication, one finds sorrte of 

* I the most fertile grounci for bducatfon^l change. ^ , ' • ^ 

s • " » Education in ^hd County ' ^ * 

4 • The acpomp^hying fnap of Cumberland County, which indicates cities 

* • and townships In'.l'arge/print. identifies the school districts of the County. 
Thefse-^jiistricts namber foupt^^n, as follows: ♦ 



♦ ^ 



District. .- 

: i 

The City of Bridgeton 
^ ■ 

* , Commercial Township 

Deerfie Id 'Township 

Downe Township ^ ♦ » 

Fairfield' Ttjwnship . - 

^" Greenwich Townahip' 
* • 

Hopewell Township., r ' 
■ Lawrence Township • 
• Maurice River Township 

The City of Millvillfe. ; " 
^Shiloh Borough '* ; 

stow, fcr^ek Township ' 

Upper Deerfield Tov\5nship^ 

t 

The City of Vineland 



/ 




'Pre-K - 12 



* The designations aj;^,^-Kindergarten-thr<&ugh-Xwelfth Grade, 
Kindergarten- through -£l|Ktth 0rade, and Bom. * ' 



la^dditidn, the Qulnbeirland County Vocational-Technical Center serves^A 
the entire County, accommod^jtlng pupils in. grades ten through twelye, and 

in post-secopdary education/ Cumberland County College is a public/ 

\' . . t • 

; confiprehetisiv^ I two-year institution offering associate degree programs in 

' 'the liberal arts, and sciend^s/and in several occupational fields* Kinder- 

* garterj-tfrwrfgVei^gHth' grade schools currently 'send their children W 



s'ecdhffary education to dJisbrlcts which have high schools • The Cumberland * 
County Regional Schooy District, intended^ to serve grades nifie through twelve 



of seven rural districts, was formed during late 1974. 
* # / * / 

^ Of the-sjchool districts in the list above, -the fallowing have been- 
.involved ih the pil6t project:' Coipmercial, Downe,^ Fiartield, Greenwich, 
Hopewell, Lawre^^ce, Maurice River , Stcfw Creek, and Upper Deerfield . 
• The three bities/of Bridgeton, MillviUe^ and Vineland, necessarily 

- designated non-nirdl ilnder terms of the project, were not included. The 

/ 

•! remaining district's cho$e not to participStQ-i. ,^ ' 

The. discussion which foUc^Ws .will concentrate oh prgfiding infonnationl 

concerning those ;schooI systems which have involved themselves ift the \ 

^ ^ . ' ' ' ^ ' ^ • / ' ' ^ 1 

project, and>conceming functions of Ihe^Office of the County Superintendent! 



of Schpois. " . * " ^• 



3 ^ 

systems: 



I 

Th^ following table provides basic iVifonnatior\ about the participating 
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Number of Number of yeachers, 
School System , > Schools including Librarians, 

^ ^^^^^^^ ^gy^ 



Commercial 
'Downe , 
Fairfield 
Greenwich 

f ■ 

Hopewell 
Lawranie 
Maurice River 
Stow Creek 
Upper Deerfield 



2 
2' 

. 2 
2 

i • 

1 ■ 
2 



43 
26 

52 
13 
'44 
26 
32 
13 
54 



Title 'of Chief ' ■• 
Administrative 
Officer • 

Superintendent 

Administrative Principal' 

Superintendent 

Administtative.Principal 

S A^dministrative Principal 

Administrative Principal 

Administrative Principal 

Administrative Principal 

Sjaperinterident 



During receht years, the assistanjce provided teachers and the educational 
materials .supplied them in these schpoLsystems have increased and improved. 



Working conditions for .teachers are better than they were several year$ ^^H^ 
The teachers are less well paid than th^ teachers in ma^ay ^chpol districts / ^ 
in Neyy Jersey. Nevertheless, many teac^erl( in the schools of Cumcferland 
County demonstrate a r^al.and ozmtinuing nesire to help children. Therefore 
their classrooms have becomor hopeful plad^s in which to try promising new 



\ 
\ 

\ 



ideasu 



class sizeUn the County's elementary schools is generally reasfinable, 

especially in consideration of tha^help which is available under, special grants 

and under county auspices. A major §ource of assistance is the County 

Helping Teachers, who are state employees assigned to the schools by the 

Office of the^CiSunty Superintendent and affiliated with that Office:for 

' ' ^ ^\ . • 

planning and oper&tipn. The Helping Teachers are educational con$ultai>t3 

- . V ^ \ ' ' - • ' 

». . ' , V ' * ^ I* 

who create ideas, ihltiate planning^ and assist principals and teachers in' 



anticipating and solving varied instructional problems. ' . * 

' The Office of* the Cumberland County Superintendent of Schools hbs also 
a Supervisor of Child Study , The offices 6f the county superintendents in 
New Jersey hav$ benefited- from the worR of supervisors of child study for a 
number of years , the New Jersey Child ^|tudy Program having had a long^ 
tradition in the sVate. The!;i5Upervisors assist scjiool districts in meeting 
the needs of childten witR, (Earning disabilities ^nd other handicaps. Among 
the Cumberland Covihty school diktric^ invoi^,d in the pilot project, Commercial 
Fairfield, Greenwich ,\Hoi)ewell, JL^rence, Maurice River, Stow Creek, and j 
tJ^>p'ej Deerfield To\<vnstu|s.'have child study te.ams. Characteristically, a 
teanj consists of .a^p.syc^|iogist, a learning disabilities teacher consultant, 
a social worker, and\a (^an^lting physician. \ ' • , 

In addition, the Of$.ce of the "Cumberland County Superintendent employs 
e Career Education CoordiiatoV The Coordinator works with each school 
'^istnct m promoting career ai)d National programs for children from kinder- 
gal^ten through the twelfth! grade. 

Rura^slchool districts of limited resources like those involved in this ^ 

p'roject rteed a variety of services which are^^now provided by the Office of 

I ^ ' I * * * ' 

. <he Cpunty Superltitendi^hV of Schools . , Thus the Cumberland County. Superin- 

Lncfent has on his staff i Transportation Coordinator' and a Librarian in charge 

I Of the County FUm.Libra?^, which distributes specialized instruct^^oridl 

materials to thei public schools The Office of the County Suplrintendent ^ . 

r • • » ' . 

relieves local 'Sdhooi districts of a numb^ of obligations, such as 

\ ■ • " • ' ' ■ , . - • ' 

arranging for the state certification of teachers, and ser^'es' in advisory and 

• \ . ■ ' ' \ " •• ' ' ^" ' 

resource capacities. The educational level of , Che County's school, districts 



^ -20- . . ^, . 

' /• • - ■ > 1 

has been raised by the special funding', the[ materia Is, and the esource 

help'which the County Superintendent and his staff h&ve succeeded in 



procuring ♦ 

In an envirgnment which hc^s both marked strengths and serious 
weaknesses, some of the specific needs, of persons who work and learn 
in the schools dfs^the County require careful assessing befoip an additional 
project in instruct^^oHal improvement can be^undertaken. 

\ 

An Asse^§ment of People's Needs 
An assessment of the particular neec^s of persoris working and learning 
in thS school^ of Cumberland County w^s jjn^ertaken in connection with the 
evaluation-research thrusTof the pfojet/t. The evaluation-reseafch design 

^ / 

of the project was Based on certain assumptions about the statu^of pupils, 
teachers, and administrators. Thd fi/st assumption was that mPiy- minority , 
group children and other disadvantaged children in the Schools bf the County ; 
had poor seji-concepts. the seconp assumption was that the low self-esteem \ 
of these children tended to generate belcW-normal achievement in communication 
^'skills. Jhe third assumption was/that this belowrnprm.al a^chievement of , 
numbers of cMdren tended to afffect unfavorably their teachers' expectati|5ns 

coijceming the children's abilityf to leara — especially to learn communication . 

* • * ' 

skills. The fourth assumption was that some administrators tended to think 
abbut the children's learning abflity in'mUch the same ways as the teachers. 
The fifth assumbtion was that some teachers and administrators were partially 

* • * .r 

unav^are of important considerations relative to human lemming and cultural 
differences. . ^. 



Underlying the evaluation*-*res4arch design was the experience of 

curriculum workers elsewhere- in efTecting educational change . For instance , 

curriculum piinners havp found that educational. change results from altering 

.the thijiking.and valuing of the professioMls who manage and operate the 

t ^ • ' 

curriculum. If changes ere to occur In the curriculum of a school, thk-^eas 

and beliefs of the persons responsible for the changed curriculum must be in ■'^ 

conformity with and supportive of the changes. It is important, therefore," 

that "curriculum truths" be learned by teachers and o^er adults who are in 

contact with learners before the learners can be exposed to them effectively. 

Two important media of acjult educationr conceming the curriculum are co- / 

operative curriculum planning and organized, inservice education. The 

Cumberland County project has used thses,two media extensively. 

• ^ The following is a lifting of the five assumptions made during the spring 

and, summer of 1974, with a detailinfl of the benchmark evidence to support 

eaeh assumption. Each assumption was mai^e', prior to treatment of an 

experimental' gj|boup of children, \as part pi the* total needs assessment which 

justified 'initiation of the project. * • ' 

« *. 

Assumption i : Many minority group children and other disadvantag ed^ 

%" . : ^ ~- ^ 

children in the schools of the County have poor self-concepts * 

Classroom teaphers and county helping teachers observed the behavioi; 
"of minority group and other disad>>antaged children. In following guidei to 
behavior observation previously used in instances of this kind, they considered 
the following* sp^ClTi^^haviorS, which*they.saw with-^some frequency, to 
be indicative of fow self-esteem: ' 
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Shoy/in^ reluctance to participate in classroom -actit/ities 
Demonstrating hyperactivity "at the wrong times" /' j j 
Se^eking attention bV Interrupting ongoing work 



Doubting one's ability to iretain i nf omiWtJl >Jp " s u m ma ri ze , 
Failing to listen, aodl^l therefore failing to /oUow directions ^ 



Diverting attentionJfffom pneself by puttinq others down 
' ' Remarkihg frequenlly "I can't" and "Pdqnrt want to" 



and otherwise to help Jhe group / , - 

ing to to] 
puttinq c 
"r dqnTt 

The teachers' observations seemed to confirm the bssumptibn that many 
* I > 

disadvantaged children in the participating schools had low self^'-estimates 

r 

of themselves . ^ ^ • 

Assumption 2 : The low self-esteerfi of these children tends to generate 

beldw-normal achievement in communication skills , . • 

'I . ^ ' ' 

ThiS' assumption) proved difficult to support directly, as a matter of 

cause and effect., Only when the children talked about their limited learning 

of communication skills'did the investigators gain cues which indicated that* 

low self-esteem was often at the heart of the children's difficulties. . , 



It was true that the minority grou^and tl\e other disadvantaged pupils^ ^ • 
performed less well on stand^ized tests than^children of obvious^. aavantage . 

For example, comparisons were made «f the achievement levels minority 

/ . •* \ . . \ / ^ . " ^ ^ 

group and majprity ^roup children.,' In S^temb^er 1974, forty-thrp'e of the 

forty- si^ bl^ck children in th^ fourth grade of Scho'ol^A achieved below the 

fourth grade lev>el in a standardized reading test; none was above the fourth 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ • . ' . /•■■■■ ■ 

grade level. Of the forty-nine whfte children in the same prade of the same 
ffchool, fourteen scored at th^e^fourth grade level, *and si>^ scored aboVe it. 
* In (pctober 1974, the meail grade level score In the vocabulary seqtion of 



th? iowa Tests achieved by blacH fourth graders in School B*was 3.2^^For . 
/children of Puerto .Pican background, 'tfre niean grade l^vel score was 3.5. 

. / ■ " ■ ' ■ T , ■/■ ■ 

^ I For Whites, it was 3.8. ' / 
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In October 1974, the percentage of black fourth graders in School C who 
thieved; in the reading section of the Iowa Tests, aiihean gratje level score ^ 

I '. — •■../ - " — 

of 3.9 or above Ivras sixteen. The percentage of wh/te Fourth graders in the 
same school Wlio achieved a mean grade level score of 3.9 or above in the 

■ • h 

same section of fhe TQsts was twenty-four. 

The comparative records o^ minority ^nd majority group chbcjltep in t^e 

'\\\ ^ 

other participating' schools were similar^ 



Assumption 3 : The below-normal" achievement df nutftfeers of children 



tends to affect unfavorably their teachers' expectations concerning the 

/ - * • 

children's ability to learn — especially to Team communication skills. 

Jn discussiorTgroups at the 1974 summervworkshop, participating teachers.. 



expressed their reactions |Jd th^^oMqwing articles concerning the leaming^ 

potential 6f minority group and other disadvantaged children: 

Jerry Vcjgel, "Learning and Self-Els teem: You Cpin't Have One *// 
Without tKe*pther> " which appearecj in Leaminti in March ^ 

. ' ' : / / . ^ 

Robert Rqsehthal ajjd'renbre Jacob^on, ,"Teacher]ppectations^ • 

/for the Disadvantaged/'' which appeared in Scientdfic'AiBerican* - • , 
in April 1968- • • , » \ • , ' , , • . 

Stanley CoofSersmith, /'Studies in Self-p'steem'* 

In many Ins tanpes , the'tedchers expressed. mi4^raitionvwith the 

difficulties one has in tfying to te^ph slow and recalcitrant learners thB " 

basic skills they need even for/urviyal. Some of the teacher? 'doubted / 

much of what they bad read in the^three articles. ^ ,\ - . * ' 

Infearly October 1974, after they had worked\in plassrooms'with Human 

1 ' \ . . • '1' " " • " . 

Djbvelbpmem Program mfiterials, the participating^ teafchers recalled their 
status prior to the^summer workshop as-^ha^ving-been characterized by relative 



urj! 



awareness of children's feelings and, relative laqk of understanding of ^ 



children's problems^ They felt^that formerly they did not see children as 



whole persons, that frequently they did Aot bother to look at children while . ^ 
they talked with thepi, and that they ^^ere largely unconscious of children's 
non-verbal behavior. In short, the teachers generally agreed that their • 
expectations concerning children had been affected adversely by their know- 
ledge of the children's failure tp achieve well in school. ^ ' 

Ag;sumptfon 4 : Some administrators tend to think in muoh the same ways 
as the tieachers concerning disadvantaged children's ability to learn. 



Evidence to^ support this assumption was gathered chiefly diyring county 
conferences for edmirjistr^tors . One of these cbrferences, whi^h was specific 



I • - 1 / ■ 

to the sell-fconcept theme, was held in Ocaan Citly,' New Jerseyi oi/May-20 and 



7 "|7' 



21, 19.74 .j^^During the conference, the administrators read Coopejrsr^ith's "Studie 

in^elf-tsteem, " and responded in writing to the following request; "Define 

some of the characteristics of mentally healthy, fully functioning persons." 

Then the ad minims trg tors received a worksheet on which the first!^e<)[uest 

was, '^Des.eribe some factors in your school which may prevent a child from 

becoming a' fully fimctioning person." A second request was to identify and 

describe manifestations of tjiie pupil behaviors in the administrators'/schools 

which they could find in .the following lis . . ^ 

/ ' * / V - . ^ ^ , ^ ^ * 

1. Name celling . ' , 

2 . Difficult in working in groups 

3 . Low toleran'ce or appreciation of people's, individual 
differences Y 

4/ Poor ^ork h/bits while studying independently 

5. . Failure to reach one's potential in learning given* content 

6. , Answer -guessing, to replace thinWing / 



7, 

8, 



Disturbance begause of family instability / 
lependence on authority • * * - 




p .... 



Finally the aH mini stra tors read Vogel's "Learning and Self-Este,em: - 
'"Sfbu can't Have One-Witljout the Other./" aAd Answered in writing the 
question, "How well would, this ^qpproach, ^s an Ijdea, wdrk in'your 
- schooI^'^'V^ach administrator theb devised a plan^for putt'tng Vogel's 
Jldea into effect with a' group of* three to fiva teachers or classe;;5\. 

Group discussions following" theSe exercises seemed to revfeal that 
iqme administrators thought' Birnllarly to the teachecs, as the* teach.ers* ' . 
thinking is' describe, under Assujnptidn. 3,, above; * • ^ 



Assumption 5 :^ Some teachers and admlnlsfrdtors are partially unaware 

of ^mportant considerations relative to hunjan learning and culfaiVal dlferences, 

"W , ^ "'^K^., — ^"^^ ' ' ^ 7, ^ 

, I This assuniption was based on'an aneiysjs of the teachers'* and adminis- . 

trators' .acadie^ia preparation, and of ttieir,less formal inservice ^xp'eriences 

of recent years./ The evidence seemed to indicate that fteither the teachers nor 

the administrators could have had,, prior to their participatj^on in the project's 

insefvlcQ actiyitiei?, the full understanding that thorough involvement in the 

.work of the. project could |)rovlde^ , ^ . •* ^ * \ - 

This'assessrhent -of people's needs, b^sed on five assiiynptions, seemed 

to the planners to jus^tify launching the project, and to supply cues for 

cpaetibn otan evaluStion^research designate gauge the 'project's 'success* 



Chapter 3. New Experiences, for Children and Adults , 
The needs assessment described in the preceding chapter .revealed 



the necessity for new curriculum and inservice experiences for^'pupils/ ^ 
classroom teachers, and sqhool administrators. The {)rimary thrust of the. 

\ 

• pilot project was naturally toward curriculum change. This change collld 
occur by proV|idi,ng^ for pupils at tractive* new experiencfes in the affective 
domains. Inasmuch as the efforts aiid attitiidfBs of 'teachers 



and qognikive 



Cjognip 

and administrators directly condition curriculum 'for chijidreri, the subjeqb'. 
matter of teachefs* and a*dministrat^6rs* irtaervi'ce e^mcation- must be the 7 ; 
new curriculum content for childiren. Similarly,; mferabers of the^o^rds of 

■ 1 • ^ ■ . • ■ ; -• ■•' 

education of participating school distrtctsi m'u^t be Oriented concerning lha 

1 , ■ . : ■■ : ' ■ ^ . . - / 

purposes and procedures of the p/oject*, 

Curri.culum Content and, Procedure's New to .the Cumbg^^and Counfe^ Schools 

,./,•• 

V The Human Development Program offered' the essential new/urrioulum . 

■ ■ " ' • ' ■/ ^ • 

content and procedures in self'cohcept enhancements .The basis for communi- 

eating ideas and feelings in the Human Development Program is-jJie.Magid • 

Circle idea/ The Magic Circle is a discussion circle made up cJ^'tjRildren 

7 ...... ■ . , " 

and an adult — a jcircle in which encouraging, hfelpful things can happen to 
individual childrei^. Participating teachers were introduced to this idea, • , 
under the three major thexries of Awareness, Mastdry, and Social Interaction, 
'during the AuguVt 1974 jvbrkshop. . • ' ^ * 

Awareness consists of awareness of self aijd sensitivity , to others. 
Mastery involves achievement of sel^-conffdence, and personal effecti^.eness'. 
Social interaction embodi'es comprehension of social siltiations and tolerance 



of others. 'As an overriding concefpt, self-esteem is seen in thg Human 
Development Program as consisting of 'realistip andWimistic viewing ^ 
of oneself in a context of wholesome relationships withxj^hfers. 

■ •■ ' ■ • ' ... J 

To be mdre. explicit, awareTiess resjQlts in one's Becoming a more 

^ut^entic self by-idealing ad^qu^lel/-\ifith negatives like repression, denial, 

withdrawal, overcompensation, arid projection. Mastery supplies power 

of a •constructive Jcirid; .e^che^ying negatives liK^ .defiance, revenge, 

stealJJig, and lying. Social interaction tliat is whblesqme prizes attention 

to people, acceptance and approval of thim,, and affection for them. ^ 

pesirable sopial" interaction ^ids maladaptives like destruction of property; 

formation of. antagonistic coalitions like gangs or cliques; iUeghlmajte 

strivings for status, privilege/ recogriiUon, or leade/rShip; interpersonal 

behavior that is too exclusive,, controlling,' or impersonal; and ag^grfessipn 

■ ' ' - " ■ .. i| • ' 1 ' ' • 

.against the self by re treating'- from ^trife, showiftg unwillingness to invest . 

'.,.•■> 

one's feelings, in a-rplafionship, and antagonizing others as a defense 

' 9 

' 13 " \ 

. agai-nst hoping, for approval and against suffering dlsappointfnent.-' ^ 

^ ^ * * 0 , ' / ^ . ' 

The Human Development Ptogram's -curriculum for the Pre-School and 
■ Kindergarten leveUand thfe curriculum for .Qra^le Tw© are outlined, beitow as-' . 



examples^ of the total_ curriculum of the Program, ^^he curriculum is now 

available through the sixth grade, but the initial" intere>st of the 'project 

planners was in ekperiences for children through grade three/ 

/ - Pre-School ' and Kindejfgarten Activity Guide i \ 

. Unit 1: Six Weeks on Awareness: FeeUngs, Thoughts pnd Behavior 
' ■ Week.l: Feellhg-Good . > ' " ' . 
"week 2: Pleasant Thoughts- ^ . 

. ^ ^' ''\ \: . ;'■ 

13; ' See- Harold Bepsell. and Uvaldo Paloirtai^s. Methods in Human Develop- 
ment: .Theorv'Manual. (San Diej^j?, California: Human Development Training 
Institute.. 1973); passim. ' *.^2* ' / " * 



Week Z\ Positive Behavior; 
Week 4: Peeling Good 
Week 5:'^ Pleasant Thoughts 
Week 6: PoSitive.Behavior 



■••.1 



Unit 2: Six Weeks on Mastery • * • 

• , -Week 7: Mastery in Personal ^y^iene 
Week, 8: Mastery in Motor Coordination 
Week 9;- Mastery In Numerical ComfDarispris 
We^k ]0: Mastery in Performance Skills 
Week 11: Mas-tery in Counting • - 

, Week 12: "Mastery in Perceiving Colors - - , 



Unit 3: Six WQeks on SociaMnteractiori ' \ \ • 

^ Week 13; H6w Other People's Behavibr- Affects Me 
Weelk 14: How My Behavior A/fects Others , * ' . 
Week/l5:' Learning. Abimt Cooperation 
Weik 16: Acquiring SotiarSkills 
/Week 17: beaming to Offer, Kind'Sehavior ^ 
Week 18: Learning to Ask* for Kind Behavior ♦ , 



Unit 4*: 



Six Weeks op. i^\/arenless - , , - 

W^eft^^ Felling Good , ' • " 

WeekVo: PLsasant Thoughts » . ^ * . / ■ 
Week Zlk Po sitive Behavior 
Week 22TNFe§ling Good and Feeling Bad. 
wie'k 23: Ploasant and Unpleasant Thoughts 
W^ek z4: Positive and Negative Behavior 



Week 25: 
Week 26: 
Week 27: 
Week 28:= 
Week 29: 



Unit 5: Six Weeks on the Development of Mastery 



iistery and Language 
iistery^and Personal Hygiene • 
tistery^tov^otor Coordjination 
^stery in Numerical Comparisons 
astery in Performance Skills 



Unit 6: 




Week 30: ^'Mastery in Counting and 4Jumerical Rejfcognition 

Six Weeks ^on Social Interaction 
Week 31: Understanding How Other People's Behavior 

Affects Me ' . / ' 

Week 32: Understanding How My Behavior Affects Others 
Week 33: Learning About Sharing 

Week 34; Learning About Respecting the Rights of Others 
We^k 35: Leali^ng to Offer Kind Behavior 
%eek 36: Learning to/Ask for Kind Behavior 



Level ir (Second . Grade) • 



UHit 1: Three Weeks on Av^arenes^ . ^ _ ' • 

\ " Week' 1:* Good Teelings'and Bad Feelings " ^, \ 
- . \ Wee»k 2:. Pleasant and Unpleasant Thoughts ■ 
' Week 3: '-Positive and Negative Behavior . * • 
. . ' * * . ' ' r " X ' • \ * ■ ' . . . ^ 

U^it Thre^ WeeH:s oti Mastery • * , ^ 

. -^.V^^rgQ)^ .4.' <»I^y Powers to Be and Do" ' . • , ^ 

^ Wee.k • 5: ' ''Hov* I Got What I Needed" : ^ ' 
.Week, 6;* ''"How. I Got into Trouble"*' * , - ^ 

Unit. 3; Three W6ekg on Social Interaction ^ ^ ^ V * . 

Week 7: .Getting and Giving Approval ^ 'T. 

\Yeek" 8:^ Getting and* .Giving Disaj^proval ' * • 

Week 9:. Getting'Attention ' * / • 

Unit 4:^ ^ Three Weeks on Awareness • ' ^ 

/) Week Id-: Exj^osure to AWarenesB Acttyitles 
r ; " Weeks Ihan^ 1?: Experience wfth Awareness Thrpugh • 
■ ' '/ 1' Children's Choice and Child Leaplership 

■■■i ... ' ' ■ . ■:: ■ .■ 

TJnit'5: I Three Weeks on Mastery/ ' / " ' ' ' * " 

' * ' • Week 13: ' * fixposure* to Mastery ActiviUys 
♦ / \ Weeks 14 and!l5: Experience in Mastery Through -Iphlidren'^s 
/ " * ' ; U • Chdice jiand Child Leaderships' 

/ I . , / , • / ^ " * • , * ' ^ ' • , - * V ^ ' 

^'Untt 6:' Vt>^e Weelcs^ on Social In ter^ctiofi \ /• * . 

/ C* * Week 16: ♦Exposure to Social Interaction Activities^ / • . ' 

, • -Weeks 17 a;id 18: Experience yith Social Intetactipn ^ • 

\ ^ . - ^firbugh bhildren's Choice^and .Child; / * 

. * . . ' " ' ' ' Leaidershtp ' . » - ' , 



Uriit 7:^"* Threi Weeks on Awareness! 



Week 19: ^ Exposure to Awareness Activities * .... 
'' weeks 20'^^nd 21V E5cperience with Awareness Through 
' , , ' / . cKildren's^Chpi^e and Child Le^rship • 

Units': Tbree Weeks on Mastery . , . ' • / 

k * Week 2*2; • Exposure tO'l^Aastery i\ckivities ' ^ ' ' 

" Wefe'ks 23- and 2*4: Experience in Mastery Through Children's 
\ . Choice and Child Leadership • ' . 

Unit 9: Three Weeks.on Social I)(iteraction ; ^ 
Week 25: BKposure to Social In te racoon 



Weeks 26 and 27*: Experience: with Soclar Interaction 



Activities Through Children's Choice and 
Child Leadership 



a « 
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'/ Unfts 10, 11, dnd 12 are identical, respectively /with Units 7, 8, ated 9- * 
• ' Experiences using the Magir Circle are exem'pliffed below for-the P^^^ ^ ^ 

: • . . ^ . ' * ' ■ . ■ . 

, School and Kindergarten 4eyel and for Grade Two: . 

t ^ ' • ' » - . 

. * •* « • • 

* » , ' . Pre-School and Kindergarten . - ' 

L An awareness experience: Discussion of the theme "I Gan Show 
You Something I Feel Good About, " qr the theme ^'I Can^Tell You Sorrtething 
'^That Make? Me Feel Goo^/*' or the theme Cah Tefl About a Time V\Jhen I . 
" Felt Very Good: V ^ ^-^ ^ . - , ' . % ^. 

■ L -A mastery .exfieriencer Djicussion of'thenheme /T'C'en Ftgure^hings 

v: ' • . • * 'A 'it;/' ■ °- ' */" 

' ' .Out, or !the theme ^^I Can Na'nje TWng^ and iJse Worefs , ". or .the-.tfieme "I. Can . 

tr;se Things." »■ ^. * ' ' . • ''J ^-^Z -. . • 

' 3'. t-A'SocialintferacUoii experience: Discussion of 'the theme "I Cah ' 

' ^ i . * / " • • • • t ^ * " ^ • * 

Cooperate With Yqi^pAa^tlhg On ^nd^Takinb Off a Jacket/' of. the thf.me "I ^ • . 

Can'-Show How to Answer thq^^Pb^ne/' or the theme "I Can TeU^miat S9meone 



/ 



- \' in ihe 'Group Di^ That I liked . "^.^ ^ . 

■ ■ • • -• " . Grade Tv/d 



f/- 1* An aW^ran^ss experience: Discussion of the theme ?elt Good 



Ik 



'^'^and §ad About Something or the th;eme "Something Makes Me Feel GooA/" : 
or the theme "Something I Wish For.^" 




'If PCouid Do Anything I^Bnt#"Taf^^ ;.;>,.■: j • «' v -./ 

liT From HarbH BgSff^f Vntf .O^^Q^dln^ ^hl, Methods" in Human Dev eloprnfent: ' ■ 

. Activity Gudd&'ior'i>i^^c^^ Kthder-garten-V (ElCajon, California: Hun>4n ' . 

, ■* ' . ]peYei6p.n\,^nS^aihin'^ Insdtiate.; Jric, >■ 19>*2);,i . ' ,^ ' ^_ . i / *r '. * 
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3. A social interaction experience: Discussion of the theme "I Did 

Something That Somebody Liked," or the thert^e "I Did Not Knpw How To • 

' , y ■> 15 

Ask For Something/' or the theme "How f Felt When I Did Not Get Attention . " 

The skills in the areas of thinj^mg, responding,, and discussing which 
are .especially useful to childj^n who work in the Magic Circle are those 
•pf active listening, focusij^ on feelings, giving recognition, paraphrasing 
.what othexs have to say ^ Reviewing; focusing on similarities and differences, 
involving eve/yone, and transferring leadership. Participants iivthe Magic 
Circle ai;e expected to'follow precise rules: ^ . ■ . 

1. Each person may have a turn to speak if he/she wishes to. 

^. Everyone will listen to the person who is speaking, without .■ . 
any interruptions, and they will accept the speaker'^ feelings by 
... .•• •: •• .not confrdntingYim/h'er ifi any way. 

3. Each person will stay in their own space, and, 

4. Destructive /behavior such as "put-down" remarks/will not be 
accepted or allowed to continue. (Put-downs make any group ex- 
•perlence unsafe. It doesn't matter who is put^^own, because |ny 
put-down means we are all. vulhera*ble . If someone laughs, all .j 
T^ust be able to share the fun or it Is unsafe. When silence feels 

comfortable, it is safe. 

- ' „ ' 

. Personnel .of the Humgn Development Program continue to search for improved 
"grC?up process 'and human relations methods of enhancing 'the self-concept of 
♦the individual cfiild-.V ' • . ' 

• ' \ 

A very useful end-of-the-day exercise for increasing children's self-esteem 
is "strength bonjSardmerit/' While theyjare assembled in the Magic Circle, the 

15. From Harold Bessell, Mef-hods in Human Dev elopment: Activity Guide, 
Level n.- (LaMesa, California:' Human Development T|raining Institute, Inc., 
1972); !' . • ' ^ I ^ 

16 . .«Geraldine Ball , Maaic Circle: AA^ Overvie w of the Human Development 
jProyam, p. 22. : •/ \ 
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children and their mentoc.take turns at ^telling what they like about a member 
of the group, and repeat the exercise for each member untl^l everyone has 
heard a series of favorable comments about himself/herself. Each person 
tends io leave tl^e Circle Reeling much better than when he or she entefed it. 

The Ideas and materials of ihe^ Hunian Development Program have .been 
useful in the Cumberland County project for generally enhancing self-concept, 
but they were not intended to improve, except in a peripheral way, children's 
communication skills. To this end, the planners felt a need, in line with' 
the ideaxpf Anastasiow^and others, for new curriculum materials to relate 
the Human Development Program's activities tcj concrete development of 
Jcoanmunication skills. The ^thor of the preseint monograph, with the, 

* assistance of Cheryl p. Walker, prepared a series of communication exercises* 

*? 

under four themes: * . ^ ^ 

* 

Theme One: Getting ReadvTor Better Sp?akinq. Writing, and Listening 



Teacher's General Oblectlve; Do prepare ch 



Specific Objective One: 



Specific Obtectlve Two: 



Specific Oblectlve Three: 



Idren for tetter speaking, writing, 
and listelTing tirough emphasizing respect for 
children's differences In rhythms and styles of 
^ personal' communication. 

To prepare children for communlceftion activities 
h>y encouraging them to engage In gross movement 
according fo their Individual styles. 

To prepare children for communication activities 
* by encouraging, them to engage }n more reflned^.^v( 
. ment according ifo their Individual styles 

To ^prepare children for communication activities 
by encouraging them td create and respond to 
personalized rhythms of speech. 



37 




Theifle Twc^^ j Communlcattria to -Develop In Indl vldttgt Children 
v !? . Awareness of.TheVnsefVes and Their Environment ^ 



■I 



i n"" "V" '■ ' \ 

Teacher's General OhrtecUve^ To help children develop skill in spaaking, 
' "^'writing /''listening, and reading with an eVnphaslS' 

on increased awareness of their own nature and 
the nSture^of persons and eVe'nts around them.;. 



p. 



Specific Obiecfelva ; 



To help chMdren deyeldpWmmunicatlc^ ^lls . 
through experiences that increase^t^r^ awareness 
of themselves and the personVand events in their 
environment. ^ . . - \ 



Theme Three: -Communicating to Develop. in Individual C hildren Self- ; 
" .,r confidence and a Sense of Mjastexy 

Teacher's General Objective; To help children de,velop skill in speaking « 



1 



Specific Oblecttve One :- 



Specific ftbiectlve Two ; 



writing, and listening ^/?ilh an emphasiS on 
> increased self-confid^nc^ and at' sense of^mastery 

. To help children develop commuhication skills 
through experiences that^emphaslze their 'untie r- 
' standing of their 'bwn^abilW't'o'communicate. 

To heJj5'ch'ltdren'de\^eicJ|j commanication skills 
fehnDUgh experiWncei th^t empha'Blze Wieir success 
and feeling of saccess' in. communicating. 



.0 



Theme - Four ; Communicating to Improvte Socia l Interaction 
Teacher's General Qbiectlve: Tp help children develop skill in speakifigT 



Specific Objective One ; 




.qpflrlflc: Ol^ lentlve Two: 



Specific Obiective-Three; 
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writing/and listening through* an emphasis on 
improving social interaction between iftdi^vidual 
children and the persons in their world. 

' To^'^heif^^ children develop communication skills 
through experiences which emphasize their alpility' 
to, inspect and value themselves as a basis for 
interacting with others . 

To help children develop 'communication skills 
through experiences which enjph^size their 
appreciation of the persphalities and life^ styles 

/other people . ^ W * v * *• 

To |ielp chi^ldren develpp commun^c^atfon skills 
/t;hrough experiences whicjh 0mphasi^^,theijr under- 
standing of^what-constltufes reai^tic^anci^con-- * 
structive^Ynte/action Ijmong pwp^^. ^ ' ' * '^^ 



\ 
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17; Ronald C. Doll, Humanizing Education through the <!^m!rturilc?atidn gjcills, 



•t 
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Theme One follows AnastaslQjaCs idea that children can and should be 
prepared for communicating by moving their bodies qs they engage in varied 
activities that require large-muscle an(4 small-muscle. movement. The re- 
maining therjes follow the Human Development Program's own themds of 
Awaxeness, 'Mastery, and Social Interaction* 

The document Humanizing Education through the Communication Sl^llls 
provides exercises at three educational levels: kindergarten through the> 
second grade, grades three through five, and grades six through eight/ Tl^e 
'reason for preparing exercises through the eighth grade was that, though 
the evaluation-research* proposal- related to the work of children through the 

*** 

third grade, several additional teacher participfnts in the project taught 

• i " - 

children at the upper levels of the elementary school. 

The following excerpts from Humanizing Education through the'Communication 

Skills which were prepared for kindergarten and the first two grades offer a. 

sampling of the communication skllf develol^ent materials used in the .project: ^ 



THEME ONE: . 

GETT^G REApY FOR BETTER SPEAKING, WRITING; AND, LISTENING ^ 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL: KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SECOND GRADE 

t 

\ * * 

, Teacher's General Objective: To prepare children for better speakinc 
writing, and listening through emphasizing /espect for children's 
differences in rhythms and styles of personal communication. 

\ Strategies for Teachers 

1. Watch your children as they walk, run, clii 
hop, etc'. Watch the tempo and rhythm of all 
ways of locomotion. If you observe their mov'emen^s 
as yo^ ponder their individual differences, you will\ 
'learn something of their needs and their abilities. 



V Specific Objective One 

To prepare children 
for communicatioi^ 
activities by encov^r- 
aging them to engage 
in gross mo^;ement ^ 
according to thei^r 
individual styles. 



2. Assemble the children at one end of a large 
room or other open space. Select a child who has 
*'good rhythm." Ask him or Ker to move at will, 
hopping, ninning, etc. Ask the other children to 
follow," moving as they individually wish. EmphasteQ 
the fact that each person properly and desirably^ 
moves in his or her own way. 

•3. A^in, assemble the children at one ehd of 
large room or other ope^i space. .Select a child ' 
at a time who has a noticeably different 'rhythm. 
As each*child w&lks about in the open space, com- 
pose and sing an extemporaneous song which goes 
with the child*3 movement. Ask the* children 
whether the movement suggests a^giant, a fairy, a 
machine, or what. 'Be sure to a pprove. the mpve- 
ment, whatever its nature. 

4. If possible, make motion pictureis of the 
gross physical movements of several individual 
children.^ S^ow^the films. Ask other children i 
IIAmake descriptive comments and/or compose 
descriptive songs and poems about the movement 
in eacJ^ cas6^ 
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J_ Experiences for Children 

L \ few at a tkne, the children walk, run, hop, 
mov.eyon all fdlir\, and otherwise show their In- 
dlvldAial styles o\locomotlon. 



Media Needed 

A large space: play- 
ground, all-purpose 
room, or gymnasium. 



2. One child^^es as " model." The oth^ 
children imifate, without Joeing "corrected" by 
the teacheWwhat the de;nonstrating child does. 
The child who does the modeling or demonstrating 
responds to the rhythms tapped out on a drum l?y 
teacher or another child . . ' \ 



A large space. 
A drum* " ' 



3. The individual chil4 walks as he or she 
pleases. • The other children, who make comments 
ab[ibut. the child's way of moving, do. so to des- 
cribe the movement, not to criticize it adversely. 
Individual children try^reating songs to describe 
movement. * ^ 



A large space . 



4 . Selected individual children '^perform" before 
the camera.' Other children view the resultant . 
moti-on^ pictures. Then they prepare and report 
their descriptions of the movement of eaclvper- 
forming child. ' They describe rather than criticize 
adversely. 



A large space . 
A motljOn picture 
camer^^, witiy film. 
A motion picture 
projectprand screen. 
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j-HBME ONE: 

GETTING READY FOR BETTER SPEAKING, WRITING, AND USTENING 



EDUCATIONAL LPVEL: 

I 



SDCTH GRADE THROUGH EI^SHTH GRADE 



Teaqher*s General Objective: To prepare children for better speaklij^ 
welting, and listening throu^ emphasizing respect fpr children's 
differences in rhyth^ms ^nd.^t^es of ^personal communication. 



\Specific Oblective One ; 

To. prepare children . 
for communication activ- 
ities by encouraging, 
them to engage in gross 
movement acdording to 
theiri individual styles. 




for Teachers 

— ' — = ^ — ' 



your y9ungster^and^ large "balls 
i footballs, volley ball^, playground ^ 
^the like) in the process of playing 
provide, you with ^cues regarding 
their' ^ross physical mOvem^rft'sX 
Arrange for -your class- an intramural gajii^ oK V 
Volleyball, basketball, touch football,^, or an- ^ ' 
other gaiTje of youKchoide involving the use of 
large balls* ^hs you watqh the game, make note 
of rhythms and styles of ball 'handling, e.g., in 
throwiiig and catching^, used by. individual pupils. 
Watch also for large muscle movement in. running, 
turning"^ dodging, *and- other game-re la ted. physical 
.activitl'e^. Keep the record* for comparispn as you 
study smiall muscle a.nd speech rhythms and styles 
of flie same•individuals^. 

. 2. Provide individual pupUs With opportunities io, 
display physical prowess in several large muscle 
activities while you and the other pupils watdh. 
Use unifprm activities for all-gprticipants sQ.that^ , 
you and your cla,ss can. observe comparatively the 
rhythms and styles of. movelllent efxhib'ited by in- ^ 
dividuals. Possibilities are. shooting baskets^^ r . 
ba'tting baseballs,, and hitting golf basils Ask for ^ 
noncritical comments by members of the class about 
the differences among the rhythms dnd! styles. 



3. If possible^ make motion pictures of the^grdss 
physical movements of individual pupils. Show the 
film. Ask all the pupils to make oral or written 
summary statements describing, but not criticizing 
unfavorably, the differing rhythms and styles of 
movament. > ^ 

■ 42 - 



* • V Experiences * fbr iChlldren 

; ' . • . . • ^ \ ; ^ 

l\ The puplls;;play thd deffi^nated. ga'me without 
Inhlbitlpn'^of Interference by the teacher, whq may 
be-either the regular classroom teacher or a specia- 
list in physical education.. In the latter case, the 
regular ^classroom teacher is free entirely to obslerve 



Med^ia ^ Needec 

The necessary laVge 
space. l3ame equip- 
ment, including^the 
appropriate 'large balL 



y 



2. The pupils perform the designated physical 
' tasks individually in , series.* If, for example,. 
^ there are three tasks, an individual pupil per- 

, forms all three tasks Qonseeutive^ly within the 
same block of perha^Ds five minutes. Pupils who 
are not performing ^t a giyen time take note'nlen-' 
tally and possibly on paper,, of the characteristic 

. rhythms ands, tyles of movement they observe. 
Thex describe thesp rhythms and styles non- 
critically by oral means and in writing. 

3. As in number 2, above, the pupils perform 
designated physical tasks, like shooting baskets, 
batting baseballs, and hitting golf balli^.' Tho, 
same rules apply. This time, a motion picture 
camera makes an exact record of physical move- 
ments. All pupils. make oral and written summarf^ 
statements about the shnilarities and differences* 
in rhythms and styles which the film reveals t 
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Tha^ecessary large 
space. Several kinds 
of physical education 
or sports equipment,, 
depending on the nature 
oflarge muscle activity 
used'. Materials for 
writing . 



The necessary large 
space ♦ Motion, picture 
camera, with film. • 
Motion picture projector 
and screen. Materials 
for writing . i 



\ 
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Strategies foi 



Tead 




Spec^iflc Oblectiye Two t J The theme qf thi^ ^xperieftcfe-i^: "I s^ee. 

To hetp cbildr^ri 9evel6p how they look, and I like what I see/* 



To hetp cbildrari fiievelpp 
communication sliills 
through experiences whith 
emphasize thpir apprecici 
. tion of the persorfallties 
and life styles of o\neV 
people,^ ' ! 



o 
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how they l^ook, and I 'like what I see/* ^ 
^ Find'ih a magazine or elsewhere a pic^' 
tuj^e o{ children Iji a grouo y^ho are obviously. 
' of jdifferentT^flckgrounds a^id\race's , Ask your 
children to name each chil^ in tlie picture • • 
Talk with ypiir childfeTi,' using t;he chosen 
namescy about the similarities oi the children^*' 
aijd aboat their^differences . Show respect 
for both the •similarities and the differences^ 

, • ; ^ ^ 

2. The theme of this experience is;^ "I see . 
ho)v they work, and I LikeTwhat.I ^ee/' • 

Ask your chi-ldrei^ tb w^rk on an on-gping^ 
project or inV regular classroom activity in- 
volving manipulative skills. 'The project 4tP.^ 
actiVitiy involvihg manipulative skills^'- ^he ?^ 
proj^tct pr\adtivity Jnay range from stringing " 
beads to getting furniture' and equipment. 
mpv6d in preparation for a'^lassroom events , 
i^H.two Or three children at a time, to ^tand 
asid^ to. watch "hOw^the other children work. 
Talk with the Qbservei:s about what the other 
children did 'to.make^the work' proceed and • - 
succeed, cotnmending the actions of individual 
chijldren., ' 



3. The theme of this experience is:, see 
how djlfferently they act^ and I appreciate the , 
differences." - • 

\ r ' Suggest to your children words like walk,^ 
talk, and laugh which have non-specific images 
until they are acted out by a walker/ a talker, 
^ahd a laugher. Ask individual children to act 
out the meanings of these and other action words , 
one word^et a^time." Talk with the class about 
the fact tftpt each work seems to mean something 
a little different to everyone. Express appreciation 
of the differenced, dnd\en&ourage your children to 
do likewise. Convey the idea that people are. 
different in their wa^s of acting, whatever they 
try to do. 
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Experlehce/i fdli^Chlld/ren 

1. N^ fChe children /Viefp thfe plctdre^^d name/, 
the diildren in them// They talK with yyu abc 
, how She children look alike aVa how th€ 



t ' "w,, .11^^ xwy*^ aiijva a^llf liuw LllC^yi dijxe 

^ \ ih appearance . Following Voiir lead. 



peak ^ 



favpraljly about the similarl|tiefe and the }|}\eferences 



0 I 



Meglia Needed 



l./>5icture^ cltppe 



Vfrdmiiperiodicai 
• \material;; 




2. The ^:'hildren manipulate objects. A few at 
.a time becojne .observers of the manipulators. 
The. observers' join you in.. talking about how well 
the manipulators have done. 



2 • Materials of 
your choice^for. 
Ijnanipulation. r 



■e 

'3.^ The children. note the words you suggest, 
and act outtHe meanings of the words;.' They 
talk with you about the variations in ihe mean- 



ings given, >howing appreciation of the differences. words; 



3 . Chalkboard 
or other facility 
for listing action 



ting 

i 
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Related Insen/ice Experiences for Adults 



The strategies for teachers' and the yxperienc|5s for childrgn, as 
described in the^r^eding section of this chapter, require so mij^h school 
time ^nd ^'o much effort By: teachers ,yfeven wh^ti they are used selectively, 
that thi^y/rlyst be understood ^^d appreciated by the adults in charra of the I 
ySchools|. Prior to that, however, jihe adults muat become bonvinced i^at / 
the rationale end th6 purposes of the strategies' and experiences are wbrthy 
and acceptable • Thug, bolh affective. and cognl.tive. changes in adult 
human beings are necJessary, These change'*s 'caft be »inade to occur only by 
providing for the adults appropriate, helpful educational experiences ♦ 

jJear the end of the scholastic ,year^ 1973-\97V pub!-ic schoofadminis- 
trators^in the rural 'dis'tricts of CumljerlBnd Coaanty, were madet.ayyare of the 
phjlosopjay underlying* the proposed new instructional project which dame to 

be titled -"Humanizinig Education through the* Development of the Communication 

, • . * • ' i ' ' • * . 

Skills.!' On 20 an^d 21, 1974, the annual- prihCtpals* coriferenpe at. 
Ocean City> New Jersey, wa§. devoted to this purpose. The objectives of 

o ^ ^ , • - ' ' : • - 

the conference were: * (1) To increase our awareness of the nature and the 
Ugnificanqe of self-concept development, a'nd (2) To describe and discuss 
curriculum planning activities for developing self-coricept through improving 

o 

communication, skills*. The initial discussions centered about the importance 
to self-c6ncept developiritent of empathy, define^as -understanding of others 
in depth; respect? defined as feeling for the unique capabilities of other • 
people; and warmth, defind as caring, loving, and willingness to increase • 
one's iovestment i>n the lives of others, the psychological viisWpoints. of 



Lecky, Rogers, Snyog, ^nd Combs provided ,th& basis for plienomenoloM'cal 

• ■ - '•• If..: : ' • . " ■'\ -I 

approach v&hich eii[iphasized the role of^con§cious seVf-'POnci^pt in determining ^ 

and individual's heha^vior. The administrators Were exposed\t<» experiences 

TV - > % I t 

\ • ■-■ . • ' ■ ' f/ ; - (" 

like those whVch are -described on.f^ages 26v^7'.' I i, ■ 

\ \ ^ . - • . . , 

On the evfening\of May 21, Dr. ^etty Siegpl, Dean ofj Cohtinuing Educatl^pn/' 

M ^ ' • i- 7 / •■/ 

University of Florida,^ addressed meipbers of the "boards SDf ejiucqlzi'Qn bf*th,ef , ' * 
County concemir^g the." importance' of self-eoncept d|velt)pment in youft'g ' _ - 



children. 



The object of t^ie May 20 and,,21 inservip •'experiences wag tlo ipcrease .. ^ 
sei\sitivity and understanding in a npn-threatening .atmosphere . As.soon-a"^ 
the project was fund^, plans werfe made for I 'similarly noh-tj^ne^tening ^ 

workshop for teachers' in the rural 'schools . During the wee^ of August.l2 to 

.- ■ ■ ■,' • • . 
16, 1974, Dr. Uvalclo Palomares presented \the content'^nd in6thbds,of the \ 

■ : ' ■ ■ • - . f . , 

Human Development Program to about thirty teachers. , Dyiring the following 
"week'. Dr. John Falzetta and the author of ^his monograph directed Workshop 
activities in the development of communication skills. Each of the teachers 
who participated in the workshop was paid a -stipend at the rate of twenty- 
five dollars a day. Administrators of the schools represented by the partici- 

■o 

patlng teachers were invited to. observe the workshop proceedings. 

This workshop was so important to the launching and the ultimate success- 
of the project that a detailing of the workshop activities is iSecessary. 

Monday^ August 12 

. . ( ■ ■ • . 

o VQverview of the project • 

y Community-building. activities (strategies used for getting acquainted) 
Discussion of "Teacher Expectations for the Disadvantaged," by . 

\ ■ . . Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jgcobson ' . 

Listening to a Rosenthal- Jacobson Tape; discussion* 
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Tu6sday^..^ij[gu5.t 13 through Thursday, August 1S^\ 

. * " . ' ' . ' . ■ ' ' ' V V\ 

•V >Phil6sophical and psychological foundattotis {3[f the I^uman 
; /i3evelopment 'Program //'^ / \j 
.Introduction* of the Magic Circle idea/ ' 
^ * ' Practice, in^ ysmg the/Magic Circre 
% Clinic '^e s sionk for/trouble shooting / 

Ganilng.and.actlvlaes related to the Human Development Protfram 
^ 6'eview of underVtaildings re affective education and human j^ela- 

• r-'' tions education * • 

I Friday ,.August l'6 , / ' . 

* . Preliminary planning for implementing the Magic Circle idea 
Tractick with children in using the Magiq Circle 
Feedback and evaluajtion of the first week of the workshop 

'Monday, August 19 ' .• ■ . ^ 

Wfitten 6valu9M<>rf Pf ,the,.\Rrevious week^ -\ 
Wjaqlte-grpup^sfession on bridging the gap between self-concept 

"^^liUancwent.and comm^ \ 
Practice (n as^ng the Magidk Circle; debriefing of participants 
, • ' Irttt6duQtipn.to.ii$terUng skilt development: Hilda Taba's ^» 

- i^categbd^aflQn of listening behaviors > ' » • » 

' V^/ P^Qctice pTi listening in dyads; memoriter listening; listening to 

* ^vtVacJii^ve focus; listening to asaiare meaning - 
* ^« Df^trtbution* of a lis tening guide > ^ 

Tuesday,. August 20 " ^ 

Report to the workshoppers of written evaluation results ' 
' ^ rJemonstration of classroom meetings for releasQ of feelings and 
\ for problem-solving '* ' . ' * 

Introduction of values clarification by use of values.-laden 
^ . situations - , ' ^. ' 

'.'^Practice' in listening skill deve^lop'ment 

•Wednesday, August 21 r ' 

Making back-home implementation plans, by educattoftal levels 
and for individual classrooms • i " ' 

'Discussion'of standard and non-standard speech; demonstratic 
* Practice in dyad^ to help teachers model staiidard speech whyfle 
not denigrating non-standard*^ speech 

Summary of data about listening and speaking as human com^nication 



Thursday # August 22 



■ -/■■ ■ ••>•■■'-■ . ' ■■• 

V** ' 'Vis • " ^ 




Discus slop of and ^^tLe^i in^movc jperitas hdman cojpnunicatloii. ♦ ' , 



Practlcj^ with, yiiildreii'in u^in^ movemeWt,^^ 

\ Inspection ht Ilteram/e/concfera enhancement ^nd'^^ • J 

I • communicatibn skill dWelbp^ment \ K / X * \ ** * 



pre 



Frilday, August 23 ' : . ' ♦ * ^ ^ 

E::s:plcfring lises^of roleplaying ^an(4 tjralnstonnlng - ^ , 

Review of workshop conteftt* / . > ' ' ' ^ V 

Final written evaluation of^the Ijyorkshop. ' ^ '-^ \; » , 

"CpinpleUoh of personal vo'ujbhers »'/ .^r '* *\ * ' 
Each of the thirty-one teachers who*attended the Aygust wopksbop * 

• X'^ ^ - 

pared an ihiplementatipn plan v^ich expressed "What I,want to dp," 



"V\^hat problems I see ahead/' and "Possibilities -for soXyiris these prob}eins\'^*' 



1^ c J , 



During early September, teachers and' classrooms in the roral. schools werfe * ' 
divided, for i^esearch and evaluation purposes, into X pnd X^royps . Teachers ' 
♦ who had attended' the August w'orkShop, and who constituted the.X, or expari- 
'mental, group, were urgecl to utilize the Magic Cilrcle idea*, ^e Y, or gdn-' 
trot, teachers were paired individually With X teachers . Both X grid Y te•ache^s 
were ask^d to reserve. September 30 for ^A Obsej^vational Skills Work Cojjfejc- 7 



*ence. 



'On September 2Z, 27, '^fid 28, Dr. Palomares directed ,, for tKe. benefit 

of school administrator? in the mral districts of the County, a cpnference 

• * *' ♦ . • . „ , 

. at Atlantic Glty designed to orient the administrators further to the^Human 
Development Program. The cqnferenod activities during a two-and-6-half 
day period were a s_ follows: ^ , ',i * 
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T/hurisday, September 26 

Ibjnesentation^ojf an overview of the program \ r 
• Formation of dyads for listening activity. Each, Partner was 
giVen a topic for discussion, with' Immediate feedback 
. , being givep thS partner* ' . \ 

^ formation 6f fn^ifer-outer circles. Six to eight people formed 
\^ a group^to discuss a ^ven cue, the object being to give 
^.'f)ersohs in^the put^r circle experience in observing. * 
./Large-group interaction conceming^he following cue: "My 
Favorite -Place" ' * • ^ * 

Organisation bf a bliiad 'trust w^lk. Pairs were formed , one 

person tTeirtg 'the leader and the other "bljlnd". The object 
. is to give^the^' blind" partner a rich sensory experience, - 
,*.sim^Ultaneously creating in^hlm trust Iji his partner's leader- 
ship.,^ ' 'f-, f \' ' 
/ * Lscture-di'scussaon op'aW and' mastery levels of the 

t Magic Circle ' . i/ • 

V Practice usii)g"tl)e -Magic Circle,\ debr^efi^ngvpf. participants^ 
"Strength bombardment, in whidh each participant gave 'df posi- 
tive atj:ribute to his/her neighbor on the right 
«' . . • . ' » . . - ' ^ , 

Friday, September 27 '-'"^ ^ ' . 

. Values clarification activity: "Twenty Things I Love To Do" 
«\ \ *tjse of Inner-outer circles ^ 

Practice in using the Ma^ic Circle; debriefing of participants 
, Us^ of the speiling' test procedure . Two groups were formed . 
Each group was given the same spelling test, one in>a^ 
sympathetic environment, arfd the other in a hostile en- 
vironment. The results were charted and discussed. ^ The 
' effects of the two differing environments were analyzed, 
and the^aciyerse effect of hostility was nqted. . 
£ecture-discuss'ion concerning use of the Magic Circle in\^ 

improving spciaHntef&ction . ./ / 
Debriefing sesslbri fqr th^ ^cpuhty staff, and. the consultants / 
concerning Thursday'^ ^ctivities,> ' i ' 

Saturday, September 28 (A. iil,) * / 1 . ^' 

• * , '''' * 

*" *° »*> >' ^ >^ > .^<^ * 

Le<itur6-disdas;gton cpnoeming culturally different children . 
. , A social interaction activity. The consultant told a story wiiich 
Jnetgfd into a problem-solving activity. Partici|)ants were 
• asked to involve others in their decision making. They 
tound this- procedure productive ' • 

Written evaluation of the total conference 
' -Debriefing session for the county staff and the consultatit-s con- 
cerning Friday's and Saturday activities 
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On September 30, Dr. 4^alomare^ conducted' a work conference on 
observaltional skills to be used by teaches in assessing children's self- 
concept status and development, ilj^orked with the control group (jf) 



'I 



teachers during most of the morning, and with the experimental group (X) 
^ / teachers during the afternoon. A makeup session for absei/tee^ from the^^ 
Septeinber 30 session was provided On October 11. A bookie t titled ' 
Developmental Profiles, published b/the Human Development Program, 
, was made the instrument to be used during the scholastic year 1974-1975 
for evaluating each child's status and development in the three central 
areas of awareness, mastery, and social interaction. Teachers Irr^both 
the X and the Y groups were asked to use the developmental profile charts 
contained in the booklet to make records for individual children on October 
, 7, "November 18-^January 6, February 17, March 31,. May 12, and a day '. 
during the last week of school. ^ - ^ 

On Octo^Der 8, ^work conference on communication skill development 
for teachers in the experimental , group began with practice and observation " 
. centered^in the themes: "A time when someone listened well to me," "A time 

when I listened well to someone, " and "Something I worked hard at." The 
^ teachers and the consultants arranged an ordered list of coipmunicatlohs 
which are important in achieving overall, effective human communication. 
' Exercises included opportunities, to report accidents accurately, and to 
focus listening on a single topic amid competing topics'. The teachers 

rated instances of communication along a six-point continuum. 

* ^ / — 

Shortly a^er the middle of the scholeistic year, the teachers, in the 
experimental group received .copies of the communication guide Humanizincr 

• .. • ' ■ 51 
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I 

• Education through the Communication Skills. This guide became the 
foundation of communication skill development within four themes: 
/ movement, awareness, mqstery, and social Interaction, Following 
initial trial of the guide under supervision of the County Helping 
Teachers, Dr. Falzetta and the Helping Teachers conducted, on Aprfl 
14, 1975, the first half of a work ccmerence at which the guide was 
studied according to educa^tionglJevel and theme, waa evaluated 

^ the teachers, and was considered further with respect to objectives to, 

o « \ 

be achieved, means of implementation, and media to be used/ During 

, • <^ • 

the remainder of the April 14 work conference. Dr., Palomares related the/ 

J* 

guide to activities in the Human Develqpiftent'Fro^ram, and then prac- 
. ticed the Magic Circle with the teachers, ' ^: ' . ' ^ ... 

On the morning "of April 14, while Dr. Falzetta and the 'Helping 
Teachers were working with classroom teachers of the Experimental 
group. Dr. Palomardi'? was reviewing with administrators of the rural 

schools some of thq essentials of the fiuman Development Program, and- ^ 

^ . "i\ 

, bearing the administrators' reaction^ to usp of Human'^bevelopment'Pro- 
• * * ^ .• ^ 

^ \ gram ideas in their is'chools. Dr. Falzetta subsequently oriented the 

, administrators^ to the communication skills guide and to evaluation and 

res^earch activities which weje part of the project. 

Additional convocations of teache'rs in the experimental group occurred 

^on April 24 andi^May 30. On the former date, Dr, Betty Siegel worked with 

. * the teachers on the topic "Humanizing Education," and agaia addressed 

the members of boards of education. On May 30, a conference of X group 

teachers and consultants dealt with Evaluation of the communication skiUs 
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During several days in May, monitoring of classroom activities ^ ♦ 
invpiving X group teachers was conducted by Dr» Falzetta, the County 
Helping Teachers, and the author ♦ ^Monitoring was considered to be a 
mjsans (1) of assisting teachers vfho werq participating Jn the project as 
experimental group. personnel, and (2) of making certain that the Magic 
Circle idea and the related communication exercises were being used In 
X group classroortis* The act of mdnitoring consisted of visiting class- 
rooms during the schoo],_day to observe, to ask teachers questions, and to'* 
resLpond to the teachers' own questions. While in classrooms, the monitors 
watched the* Magic Circle idea and the communication exercises being qsed; 
searched for e^idence^ that they had been used in the plassrooms during the 
recent past; participated with teachers and children in prgjecl-related activ- 
ities; and confe-rred with the teachers about the helpfulness of project id.eas 
.and materials, and atput their probre^ms and needs in using the ideas and 
ni^feri^is/ , v> o ' - • . > . j 

As the precedlng^iialrratlve indicates, the scholastic year 1974-1975 was 
filled with inservifee activity for three groups of part^rcipatfpg personnel:* 
the X group teachers,. jthe Y group teachers, and the school administrators. 
Special effort was made by thd* project planners to keep individual partici- 
pants constantly in touch with the objectives a.nd main Ideas of the, project, 

^ , " - it'* 

and to previ5nt them from becoming isolated from other participants. The 
planners saw the great significance of keeping school administrators in i 
contact with the project, *its participants, and each other. The value of 
care fully- conducted group activity became obvious, and slo did the need 
of individual participahls for personalized attention. Above all, perhaps. 



the iriservice plan functioned because it was a master plan, conceive(^ 

" ' ' * • ' ' ' / i 

at least In broad outline at the outset/ and modified in detail as circuit!/' 

\ . ' • ' ' ' 

stances required. 
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* . , Chapter 4. ■ .Formative Evaluation of the Project . 

When the Cumberland County project was^priginally proposed, an 
•evaluation design of a tr^ie experimental nature wag. formula ted. When 

' . \ v 

the receipt of supporting funds was del^^d, the sums spent on workshops 
and other inservice activities made careiul pretesting of the experimental 
Population impossible. Accordingly, the evaluation activities which were 
eventually conducted during the 1974-1975 scholastic V^ar should be con- 

N 

sidered formStive.}^ • ' ' . . ' 

y^"> «. \ « * * ^ 

The magnitude of the project -and the need for'adopfion and invention 

of^betfer evaluat^Dn instruments has, in fact, made this circumstance 

advantageous. Experimentation with elem^s o£ a formative evaluation 

system during 1|74-1975 has resulted in learnings which should improve 

the eventual summative evaluation. Seme of these leamjlngs are noted 

in the foUowing pages. • „ . ' . 

% ' . 

Evaluation during 1974-1975 has. concentrated on the feasibility of 
what is being done under, terms of the pf?33pQt%: It has also provided a* 

/giilnpge-ef^tl ^ effectiveneaa^ ^^hat Is bfeing done. When it was 
originally planned', the evaluation of the project was ir^t^nded to answer 

^three questions: • ^ ' • • 

1. To whaE extent have the objectives of the project been met? * 

2. ' How is the curriculum content of the project, at pupil level and 
adult level, better (or worse) for pupils, teachers, ^nf administrators 
than the ordinary jDr routine content? \ ■ • 



18. Formative evaluation consists of collection and interpretation of 
evidence during the development of a project. This evidence is useful in 
determing the final form of the project. S.ummative gv^luation,'on the other 
hand* is the final'* evaluation conducted when the project has been sQbstan- 
tlally completed. . 

00 



3^ . What side effects has the project had, and 
effects better (or worse) than the previous condition 



})dw. are theVe Side t . 



in the schools? * 



The formative evaluation conducted during 1974-1975 has^ answered each 
of^thBse questions in part. • . 



• Elements of the Evaluation) 
As has already been indicated, the population of 707 pupils who. 
participated in the project rec^eived no pretesting during the autumn of 
1974* However, the Developmental Profiles of the Human Development 
Program were used at intervals during 1974-1975, and the Piers-Harris . 
Self Concept Scale was administered near the end of the year. 

r 

Another element of the evaluation was introspective narratives pre- 
pared by teachers and administrators who had worked with the 7D7 pupils. 
A third element was teachers* reactl^ons to the communication guide, 
HumanizlncH Education through the Communication Skills , which they had 
used with their pupils. A fourth,, minor element was both controlled and 
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infprmal observation conducted during thd, monitoring of qlassroom activ- 

\ ' . - 

ities and during workshops and conferences. 

During a.^cond scholastic -year of treatment and evaluation, the 
comprehensive, sequential evaluation system which was originally planned 
should be put into effect, subject' to amendments which the year of exper- 
ience with formative evaluation has suggested. The system should Inc/^if^ 
ptorate pretesting and posttesting in self-conyept status and pertinent 

i * 

communication skills-.' ' - - j 

If 



, Use of a Standardized Instrulment • . 

' * The Piers-Harris Chlldren's'Self Condept Scale , devised by Ellen 

. V. Fieri and Dale B. HafrTs/has beefi the ins tiViment used in ev9lua.ting 
self-coYicept development. The reported retest reliability of The Pier^- 
Harris ranges from •yi to .71 , and the internal consistency from •yS to 
.93. Correlation of the Piers-Harris with similar instruments has yielded 
coefficients in the mid-sixties. Teacher and^peer validity coefficients 
are about .40. A reviewer of the Scale for Euros' Seventh Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook (1972) reports that the Piers-Harris is "psychom^lcally 
adequate," but that "the* research us^ of the scale is emphasized, in ' 
contrast to applications for ^hicH;1:he scale is not yet validated • "^^ 
In 'conjunction with the Piers-Harris Scale, the Developmental Pro- 

4^1es of the Human Development Program, a means of subjective a^sess- 

ment of gains and losses oh six self-concept related personality factors, 

were utilized throughout the year 1974-1975, Whereas the purpose of the 

^ . . . . ' 

Piers-Harris Scale is to provide an objective assessment of self-concept, 

the Developmentar Profiles are intended to produce subjective measures 

of g^in or loss in self-concept » As an inservice device, the Profiles 

help teachers sharpen their ability to observe and understand children*^ 

7 

behavior under a variety of circumstances. 

> * 

To relate the results achieved by administering the Piers-Harris Scale 

»• ' * * * * ' 

with the combined effects of using the Developmental Profiles , a.combin- 

'ation of Developmental Profile findings was made. Hereafter, this , . 



19 • Review by Peter M . Bentler in Oscar Krisen Buros , Editor^ Tlie Seventh 
Mental Measurements Yearbook / (Highland Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon 
•Press, 1972), p* 306» 
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combipation Of findings will be called t^e Composite, 

The evaluation effort at this stage consisted of summarizing the"data, 

V 

selectinef relevant variables for study, and choosing and conducting statis- 
tical tests to.answer the following questions: 

1. Does either an experimental group (using the Magic Circle) or a 
control group (omitting use of the Magic Circle) score significantly better 
pn the Piers-Harris Scale? 

2. Does either group score significantly better on the Developmental 
Profiles ? *' . . 

* 3. Does level or frequency of Magic Circle experience affect Piers- 
Harris scores? 

4. Does frequency, of Magic Circlp experience affect the Develop- 
mental Profile Composite? 

* » 

5. Does ethnic derivation affect scores on the Piers-Harris? on 

the Composite? " ' * 

6. Does grade level affect* scores on the Piers-Harfis? on the 
Composite? 

7. Is sex related to performance on the Piers-Harris? on the • 
Composite? 

8* To what degree are the Piers-Harris ^and the Composite related? 
The following statistical tests yvere used in this part of the evaluation: 
T-Test for Independent Means, Analysis of Variance, Point-Bisprial Correl- 

t 

ation, and Pearson Product-Moment Correlation'/ 

Data were gathered and analyzed for grades two through seven and for 
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an unladed grpup of pupilSi^^ ''^ 



Data concerning seyi, grade, and ethnic cbmpictSitjLon of the Wtire 
group (population) studied, consisting of 707 pupils, are summarized 
in Table 1 through Table 4, below. Sex distribution is approximately 
equah Spanish and "ofher" ethnic grqu^^s are poorly represented • 
Distribution of participating pupils pealcs in th^' third grade and declines 
thereafter • \ " 

Frequency with which pupils participated in Magic 'Circle activities 
is summarized in Table 5 • . 

Table 6 summarizes relevant means and standard'deviations • 



Sex 



Table 1 

Total Group Composition by 'Sex 

Number of 
Students 



percentage of 
Entire Group 



Unknown (Unreported) 

Male 
« 

Female . 



3 

355 
349 



,0.4 
50.2 
49.4* 



Total 



707 



100.0 



20. The analysis of data was conducte^and reported by fatricia A. 
Breyley. The tables which appear in the following pages were prepared 
by Mrs . Breyley . 



Grade 



Table 2 . ' . ' 
Total Grbtte Compdsition by Grade , 



^Number of 
>tudents 



Percehtage of 
Entire Group 



2 

3 • 
" 4 
5 

■6 
7 

ungraded 



72 
305 
160 
48 
50 
54 
18 



id. 2 
43.1 
22.6 
6.8 
7.1 
7.6 
2.5 



Jotal 



707 



100.0' 



Group 



. Table 3 ^ 

Total Group Corgposition by Assigned Ethnic Group ' 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Entire Group 



Black 

White 

Spanish 

Other 

TTnreported 



299 
323 

.9 
2 

74 



42.3 
.45.7 

1.3,. 

0.3 
-10.5 



Total 



707 



100.0 



Table 4 



Spx 


Group Comp'oeiti 


on by Sex and Ethnic GrouV 


Unreported 


Total 


Black •' 


White 


r 

Spanish 


Other 


XJnreported 


■ o' • • "■ 


^ 0 - 


0 


• * ■ • 

'■•0 : 




3' 


Male 


•: 152 


. 159- - 


. 5 


•-1 


38- 


355 




147 . 


1:64 • 


4 


1 


33 


349'* 


T^tal . 


* 

, i"-' 299 


323 


9 


, 2- 


74 


707 


m 

* 


* '<* ' 
* 


CO 




> 








0^ ' • • 

; " ■•g.otal Group Compositfon . bv Experimental and Control Groups " 



. Experimental ;afnd<3ontrol; Number of ' Percentage of 

\ Groups w Magic Circle. Use \ Students Entire Group 



* ' * r * /> 
Unreported .0 

..Norje (Control Grolip)- 
Twice 'Weekly \ . ; 
Once a Day ; * .> 
Twic.e a Day \ ''^ ^ 

: J^TJiroDeriy feobrted 




. 14 

,430 
60 
180 
22 
1 


2.0 
60.8 

8.5 
25.5 

3.r 

0.1 




Totals 

A., c ' 






70A 

\ 

\ 


ioco 


• 


^' 

/> * . - •. 


• 


Tabife 6 


• 






Wleans 


and Standard' Deviations for AfialvsPQ 


of Variance 


• 

• * 
• 


* * . 

An^i lysis of 
Variance 

. .> ■ 




Maaic Circle Usaae Subgroups 
Subgroup 'Subgroup Subgroup 
^1 2 • ^ ■ 


Subgroup 
4 


Mjagic Circle 
Usage- by 
Piera^^Harris 


X.' 

s.b'. 


•56.45 ' 
^2.73 


55.83 
,10.15 


54.84 
13.04 . 


64.54 ■ 
7.49 , 


Magic Circle 
• Usage by ^ 
Composite ^ 


X 

S.D. ' 


5(26 
5.78 


13.19 
6.28 


10.09 
8.77 ■ 


3. 16 
3.60 


Piers-Harris 
by Ethnic 
Group 


r 

* 

X 

S.D. 

t t 


f 

Assigned Ethnic Group 
Black White , Spanish 

55.60 56.03 57.00 
10.78 . . 13.95 8.23 


Other* 

55.00 
25.45 


Composite 
by Ethnic 
Group 


1 

X • 
S.D. 

■-'if" 


6.84 

• 

7.73 


8.10 
7.02 


. 7'. 08 
9.86 


11.00 
8.48 
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Pie?s-Harris 
by Grade 

X 

Composite 
by Grade X 
I S.D, 
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Table 6- (cont.) 

Grade In School 

Two • Three Four 'Five Six Seven 
57.54 57.10 54.99 57.75 56.10 .57.00. 
12.61 11.74 14.24 13.73 .10.56 10.84 



8.39 
4.32 



6.53 9.71 6.33 5.84 6.50 
7M3 9.38 6.2"^ 6.88 1.83 



Ungraded 
45.33 • 
10.72 . 



0.07 
0.27 



^est Scores and Ratings . \ 
\ ' ' ■ \ 

\ Scores on the Piers-Harris for the entire population ranged from 0 

(unwilling to participate?) to 80, a perfect score. The mean for the. entire 

population was 56.14. The mean for the e:^peri mental group (with Magic 

\\ • * \ ■ . -* . 

Circle experience) was 56.1414, and for the control group (without Magic 

Circle ^perience) . 56.1495 — apprcsximately the same. . 

\ . - 

For every pupil who was studied, a Composit6\pf Developmental Pro- 
file scores was computed by summing the pupil's gain\ and/or losses in 
ratings given by his or her teacher pn the specified six dimensions (awace- 
nessof self, self-confidence, interpersonal comprehension, sensitivity to 
- others, .effectiveness, and tolerance). These ratings were ma^i^at the , 
initiation, of. the^project and periodically thereafter. Thus the Composites' 
were computed on the basis of gains -and'lbsses fpr the ehtlre jfear 1974-1975 
Composite s.cois ran^edjfrom -17.;tQ 44, wlttiln a range of -60 to 60, with 
r"negatlve scores Indicating loss or regression. The mean Composite gain 
for the experimental group" was 9.9b34,'and for the control, group; ^.7093. 

' In the following pages", there are recorded-r^ suits of statistical tesfs 
and analyses of variance. Statistical test results appear In Table 7, and, 
analyses of variance, by variables, in Table 8,. . • 
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Table 7 • 
Statistical testi Results 
statistical Test > Variables 



Value Probability 



T-Test for Independent Means 



Experirnpntal vs . , 
Control on Piers- 
Harris 



T=0.01 



N.S. 



Experimental vs. 
Control on 
Composite 



T=9.06 



p .001 



Analysis of Variance 
(One Way) 



Magic Circle by 
Piers-Harris 



F=4.054 



p .or 



Poi>pt-Brserial Correlath^ / 

• \ 



Magic Circle by 
Composite 


F=36.955 


p .001 


Ethnic Group by 
Piers-Harris 


F=.094 


N.S. 


Ethnic Group by 
Composite 


^1.117 


N.S. 

— 


Grade by Piers - 
Harris - ' ^ 


F=3\^02 


p .01 


Grade by Compo- 
site 


F=5.87\ 


p .001 


Sex by Piers- 
Harris 


^ r=-0.b2 
Pb 


•N.S. "' ' 



Sex by jGomposite 



r=T-0.005 
pb 



N.S. 



\^ Pearson Product-Mopfient 
Correlation 



\ Piers -Harris by 
Composite 



r=0.004 



N.S. 



\ 



\ 



Table 7 shows that statistically there was no difference in performance 
between experimental and control groups on the Piers-Harris (T=0.01, i^.dS).' 
However, there was a highly significant difference between Composite scores 
of the two groups (T=9.06, p<^.001). 
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Xable 8 



Source Table for Analyses of Variance, by Variables 
* . , - . \ 

' . . \ \ ' Sum of' ' Mean ' F- ^ 
Variables Source - df Squares Squares Ratio ^ p 

Magic Circle V Between group? ' 3/ 1896.0 ."532.00 4.054 0.'007 
by Piers- Within groups ,688 107248.0 155.8837 

Total 691 109144.0 V 

I """^ -S^ ' \ 

«agic Circle Between^|h*«^s .3 5098.8438 1699.6145 36.955 0.000 

bV Composite Within groups^57 2 26306.9844 45^.99l2 

Total - y5 31405.8281 

E^trffic Group ' Between groups « X 59.0 14^750 0.094 0.113 

jjy' Piers- . Wit|iin groups ,628 \98594.0 156.9968 
Harris 

• Total 632 



to653.0 



Ethnic Group- Between groups . 4 1245.1094 61.2773 1.117 0.348 

byComposlte Within groups 557 io568.8789 54.8813 

' Total 561 30813.9883 

Grade by Between 'groups ' 6'- -.2872.0 478.6665 3.102 0.006 

Piers-Harris Within groups 7O0 107999.0 154.2843 • » ' 

Total 706. 1 10871. n -' - ' \ ^ 

) ■ ■ • 

Grade. Between groups 6. 1836.. 6563 306.1094 5.877-0.000. 

by Composite Within groups 584 '30420.7461 5?. 0903 

J Total 590 322S7':4023 • ' ' .c^ 
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,tevel of Magic Circle usage was found to affect significantly pupils' 
performance on the Piers-Harri^^^=4 .054, p.<.0D. Means for each sub- 
group were as follows.: Subgroup 1, no Magic Circle usage at all, 56.45; 
Subgroup 2, Magic Circle twice a week, 55. 83; Subgroup 3, Magic Circle r 

0*. 

once a day, 54.84; Subgroup 4, Magic' Cit:<^ twice a day, 64.34» Thus 
only twice a day frequency in the use of Magic ^^ILrcle activities appeared 
to begetter than no Magic Circle usage at all. , 

The level of Magic Circle usage was found to affect the Developmental 
Profile Composite even more significantly {F=36.955, p'<.001). The means* 
were as follows: Subgroup 1, 5.26; Subgroup 2, 13.19; Subgroup 3, 10.09; * 
Subgroup 4, 3.16. Thus while, according to the Piers-Harris, Subgroup 4 
emerged with the best self-concept, means (or the Composite revealed that 
Subgroup 2 had improved most. The means for the ComposlJ:e suggest that 
as Magic Circle usage declines {prior to thg no usage level), magnitude of 
improvement increases. ^ , 

Piers-Harris and Composite scores ^^ere affected negligibly by ethnic 

- - - ^ , . _ _^ _ _ » . , 

'derivation {F=.094, p>.05 for Piers-^^rris', and F=il-.117, p>.05 for the 
Composite) • ^ 

Grade level produced significant effects as registered by the Piers-Harfi 
(F=3.i02, pCOl) and by the Composite {F=5.877, p<.001). The effect of 

<» ■ • • " 

grade level on Cpmposite was highly significant. Means for each grade 

♦ level on the P^ers-Harris were as follows:' Grade 2, 57.54; Grade 3, 

. ' <• _ . _ '. • 

57.10; Grade '4, 54.99; Grade 5, 57.75; Grade 6, 56.10; Grade 7, 57.00; 

• - , ' , . 
and ungraded, 4S;33. The drop w^htch occurred in the ungraded grouf) 

contributed heavily to the overall effect. Me^ns for each grade level on' 
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the Composite were: Grade 2, 8.39; Grade 3, 6.53; Grade 4, 9.71; Grade 
5, 6.33; Grade 6, 5.84; Grade 7, 6.50; and ungraded, 0.07. 

Sex and performance on Pier^s-Harrls- {rpj3= -0.02) and on the Composite 
•(fpb- -0,005) were fround to be unrelated. 

The iearson Product-Moment Correlation indicated that the Piers-Harris^ 
and Composite scores were not related (r=0.004): 

When a frequency polygon was prepared for Piers-Harri*s scores, it 
proved to be negatively skewed. Thus ft agree^d with distributions'of the 
Piers-Harris which were reported in Buros (1972) , indicating that most 
children have a rather: high*- level self-conoept. Similarly, the frequency 
polygon fbr scores on the Composite was slightly negatively skewed, , 
showing that most children in the Cumberland. County experiment improved 
modestly and a few improved markedly in .self-concepts. 
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Discussion i 

■« 

Surprisingly, a disagreement exists between results of the T-Test for 
Independent Means affecting experimental versus control groups on the 
Plers-Harrls and the Analysis of Variance relative to Magic Circle by Pid^rs- 
Harrls jTable 7). The T-Test Indicated that Magic Circle experience, which 
differentiated the experimental and control groups, was not a signiflce^t 
factor. The Analysis of Variance, however, indicated tha t level ©f Magic 
Circle experience is indeed a significant factor affecting Piers-Harris scores. 
This seeming contradiction may be explained by the fact that all* levels of 
Magic Circle experience are combined to constitute the data for the experi- 
mental group, causing important level differences to "cancel each other. 

Actually, level of Magic Circle experience significantly affects Piecs- Harris 

a- 

scores. Though no clear trend emerged among the different levels or the- 
frec^uencies of Magic Circle experience^ Subgroup 4, which had Magic Circle'' 

0 

expedience twice a day, .scored b'est. It is imposlTble to tell whether this 
effect was produced directly in the pupil; whether the effect wSs produced ' 
principally in the teacher and transferred thereafter to classroom atmosphefe, 
teacher attitude, and/or tons' of teacher-pupil interaction; or whether both 
were true . ^ . . , . . 

The T-Test ^veals that the difference between experimental ancf/dontrol 
groups on the Composite is highly significant. However, it IS not possible 
to determine from thesfe data whether a genuine effect was produced by the. 
Magic Circle, or whether the effect is a^.c6nsequence of altered perceptions 
and Judgments on the part of teachefs . This comment is not intended to 
denigrate teachers' Judgments, but to suggest the limited reliability and ' 
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utility o£ the Developmental Profiles . 

The Analysis of Variance for Magic Circle versus-^Coinposlte scores 

supports the hypothesis- that Magic Circle experience level Significantly 

^ 1 " . 

affects gains In self-concept. r,-/ ' 

The findings concerning ethnicity and self-concept ape ingoncluslve. 
Grade was found to be a slgnlflcaiftyfactor affecting both^the Plerso- 
Harris and the Composite scores; 

Scores on both the PipfSrHarris'and the Composite were found to be ^ 
totali'y imrelated to sex. ^ * - • 

No relatlonship"^as found between scorSs on the Piers-Harris and on 
the Composite.. This resylt was anticipated, Inasmuch as the pupils at 
the highest level of self-coHcept, for Instpnce, are not necessarily the 

V * • 

ones who gain most.dr least. . ''^ , ^ 

• * * 

. The data support the idea that theos Is no relationship between self-* , 
• » * \ ♦ « 

$y - * ^ * * * 

concept status and Improvement In selfv^concept. Hit ^ ^ 

> . 

€each6rg* and Administrators' Introspective Narratives ^ ^ 
The fqllowlrig discussion concerns a second medium of evaluation. 
At the end of .the 1974-1975 scholastic y§ar/open-enc}ed survey forms 
called Introspective narratives were completed by teachers of the experl- 
mental population/ and by OTmlnlstreftors who had supervised these teachers. 

Tw«nty-five tea.chers responded as follows to five questlon'^^ (A through * , 
D2) in the Teachers* Introspective Narrative: ^ ,^ / . 

' * - X * * ..... 

. A,. ^Select a pupil In your class vylth whom^ou have been having trouble . 
:[dentlfy any changes you have noticed on your part toward thai pupil 
which can be attribiited to your participation in this project. 



Became more tolerant and' sensitive . 6 , 

Developed deep concern for and awareness 

of child's feelings . • * * 6 

Gave more positive reinforcement. » 4 , . 

Changed attitude toward the child. 4 
Changed opinion of child's ability. . 2 *" 

Better able to communicate with child. , 1 

V. . 

B. Identify and describe any changes you witnessed on your part 
toward the class as a group. • ■ <• 

Became a better listener. - 9 

^Became more tolerant, sensitive, afid 

^ understanding. j 9 , ^ ^ 

Became more observant of children and- 

accepted each as a human being. / * 5 * ' 

Became more aware of the feelings of<others.' ' 4 ' 

Changed teaching style — less teacher centered. 3 
Became more aware. of uniquenesfe of children as 

individuals. > • , ^3 

Became more positive in approach. / 3 

Became more able to express* feelings to pupils. 3 

Voice range has dropped. - - 2 * 

C. Select a pupil' from your class in whonf you have noticed a change 
in attitude ahd/or behavior toward himself or herself which you can 
attribute to participation in this project. Describe this change. 

Child gained self-confidence, self-understanding. 15 
A normally sl^V^hild opened up-^d seemed to 

- " -enjoiv sharing his thoughtS/With others." 5 
Child is better abl4 to.eJcpress feelings and 

. ^ reasons for-aotionS. ' 5 

Child is now accepteci by a group and "belongs/* 4 
Child had speech problems which are practically 

' nonexistent now. '. ^ 2 . ^ 

Child learned to trust others. ' ^ 1 I 

♦ Child became more tolerant of his peers-. T - 

■ ■' ' ' ■ 

Dj. Identify and describe any changes^^ou witnessed on the part of 
a pupil toward another pup^. , . - * 

Conflict ended ancf a good relationship exj(st^. 9 
•* . Child' seems' to'be^more aware ol feelijigs of splf 

and others. ^ , 8 

Have learned to listervto each other. /' 5 * ' 

Child with problems is accepted by others. 4* 



Children have learned to be more tolerant of • . 

each other, * . . 3 

Child is^b^jglnning to explore and understand 

his/^eelings and attitudes and .how they 
• ' affect others . 3 
. Child. learned to tfust other pupils. 1 

* 

Select e pupil from your class in whom you have observed 
changes in attitude and/or behavior toWard one or more of the 
following adult figures, providing this change can be attributed 
to participation in the project. Describe this change toward: 

a. teachers, other than yourself; 1 

b. < administrators; • 

c. aides; 

^ d. school auxiliary personnel; ^ 

e. parents; 

f. adults from the community. 

phild has greater respect for auxiliary personnel. 8 •'^ 
Child has greater respect for other teachers'. * 4 
Child is better able to communicate with others. 4 
Child has better rapport with administrators. 3 

Four administrators responded as follows to five questions (A through 

•J «> 
E) in the Administrators* Introspective Narrative: 

A*. Identify and describe any change you experienced on your part 
toward a teacher which you attribute to your participation in this 
project. ^ . ^ 

More tolerant and understanding. 1 
^ increased .sense of trust. ' 1 

No 'Significant. cjhang^'. * / l 

B. Identify and describe any chang'e you experienced on^your part - 
. toward (your faculty as a group which you attribute to your partici- 
pation ip this project. " 

. No changes . ' • -2 

Insight that staff members have different values 
♦ and expertise in certain curriculum areas. 1 
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C. Identify and describe any chatige you witnessed in a teacher 
toward himself or herself which you attribute to participation 



in this project. 



J 



Teacher developed a more positive^self-image and 

more confidence. 
Teacher seems to be less critical of othejrs. 
Teacher seems to be better able to accept 

critfcism and appears to be more critical 

of himself/herself. 



2 
1 



1 



D. Identify and describe any change you witnessed or observed 
in a teacher toward his or her class which you attribute to ' 

• participation in this project,. 

Teacher became more conscious of individual needs ' 

of her pupils . ' ' 1 

Teacher used a mor^ .positive approach. ^ ^ 1 
Teacher unknowingly caused pupils to develop 

an unrealistic iiriage of themselves because 
. of his/her total involvement in the {"circle" 

Idea. .It was.his/her "life lin4>" ' ■ * 1 ' 
Teacher de^fionstrated more emphas^^n feelings 

of others • ' i, 

E. Identify and describe any change you witnessed or observed 
in a teacher toward an individual pupil* which you attribute to 

. participation in this project. 



Teachers seemed to be rfiore opeh in their 

attitudes Toward pupils. ' ^ ( \ 
Teacher seemed to be more affectionate. 



Teachers' Reactions to the Communication Document 
A third e.valuation medium was a questionnaire \ised by some of th^ 
teachers to give their reactions to the co.mrn^inication document. Twenty- 
one teachers of the experiemental population reacted anonymously to. the 
guide "Humanizing Education "through the Communication Sk-ills." The 

■ \" 

questions., with the- teachers* responses to them, follow: 
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N = 21 ■ 

How in general do you react to the guide as a helpful/useful 
iocument? 

Very helpful/useful. 14 
Helpful/useful. 7 
Of little helpfulness/usefulness. ^ 0 ' 
• ' I 
Which of the four themes noted in the Table of Contents have 
you used most? 

Number One (Awareness)* 14 • o 

Number Two (Getting Ready). ^ 
Number Three (Mastery). 4"' 
Number Four (Social Inter-) 

( action ) . 2 . ^ 

^ • • ' 

Within the theme (s) you have used, which objectives have you* 

emphasized? (Just indicate the page of the ^uide on which the 

specific objectives you have emphasized appear*) / o 

A wide spread among twenty-four objectives, of which the 
following three' objectjlves were mentioned, respectively, sQvea, 
six, and five times: o * • ^ 

p.*42. To help children develop communication skills 
through experiences that increase their awareness of them- ^ ' 
selves and the persons and events in their environment. ^ 
(Gradeg 3 through 5) 
^ p. 82. To help childreifi develop communicatiorjT skills 
through experiences that emphasize their understanding of 
^ their ^)wn ability to communicate. (Grades 3 throug)x.5) 

p.32» The same objective as the 'one 6n p. 42, above, 
except that this- objective was designated ki'ndergarten. 
, through' grade two. ^ ^ * , 

^. Which of |he teachers' strategies-children's experiences under 
these specific objectives have you used mostl? 



A wide spread among more lhan seventy strategies- 
experiences. The mosVused strategies, jWith rela^d 
experiences for children i were;_ 



• The theme of this experience is: ^'^I can express 
my feelings, and at the same time learn how others feel;" 
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The theme of this experience is : "I can express 
my fears, and at the same time learn that other people 
have fears." 

♦ 

The theme of this experience is: "I "can'express my 
frustration, and at the same time learn that other people 
are sometimes frustrated." 

The theme of this experience is: "I sometimes have 
'double feelings' and can't make up my mind which way 
to ^o." ■ 

« 

Which of the ^trategies-experien6es you have used seemed to 
appeal most to your children? 

A wide spread: among about thirty strategies-experienced. 
The most appealing strategie's-experiences were the same as 
the most used ppes. (feee the response to question 4, above.) 
,Additfonal appealing strategies-experiences were: 

The theme of this experience is: "I know th^t other 
people and I cr^ate, different products when we are asked ' 
to base our creations on the same theme." 

The theme of this experience^ls: "I have alright to 
respohcj to people and things in my own w§y 

The theme of this eji^erie'flce is: "I ban understand 
how other people feel, because I often have similar feelings.!' 



^ If possible, note below th9 numbers of other strategies-experi- 
ences whiph you think^-you would likfe to use in the future . 

o O 



O 

0 



A wide spread, with the frequentlS^-expr^ssed desire td 
try them alK . ^ ^ ' " o« • 

<^ ^ o * 

Js there a major deficiency in tijis guide? If so, -what is it'? 

^ • . ^ o / ^ . • : . . 

None discemiblec. •13'' . ^ ' 

, " • . Should have had the. guide * ' . 

• * earlier in thp year. . , ^ ^ <> , 
' , Some objectives mi^i^t &e ^ " ^ ' * . '* 
'achieved through' otlii'er ' " / ' ^ 
. expefflences.. ; • ' ^ 

What (Would you fecommend we do tp revise and improve .the guide? 

.No'thing. ' * 10 ' 

''Add some activities,. '/ . 7 * • 
' ' Include g^ade leveT"^r ' / ' ^ . 

othar^designatlons oHo * - ' . ' ^ 

" each page. \ : * 3^^. o ' / * 



o 
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Make some topics less • t 

difficult. 1 • • 

9. Have you ha<i occasion to use any pf the pages headed "Notes 
^Made by the Teacher? " ^ ^ 

No, or not yet. 17 
As a reminder ohly. 2 - 

Yes. > 2 

10. Do you hav^ a final comment about the relevance of the guide to 
the problem pf helping children increase self-image or self-concept? 

The guide is excellent/good. E.G., "Very 

beneficial." "Interesting and helpful." ' . , ^ 
"Children really enjoy it." "A fantastiq 
aid."' "Most helpful." "Well coordinated 
with the Human Development Program." 14 
' , No compient. . 40* 

We lack some of the necessary equipment. ^ ' 1 
There's too much paper work for teachers:;, 1 - ^ 

* o 

Evidence. from Controlled and Informal Observation 
•A fourth evaluation medium was controlled and informal observation 
oi teachers* and pupils' responses to the experiences they were receiving' 
in connection ^ith the project. A basis for observation was provided by a 
series of evaluations of the workshop 6nd. conference programs in which 
teachers of the experimental population participated. For example, the 
August 1974 workshop was evaluated by its participants ,a$ follows: 
First week, August 12 to 16 \ ^ 

One 'hundred twenty-6ne substantive written comments were*made 
^ ' about the first week's work. Of these, 85 percent were affirmative. 

The best features of the first week's work were said by workshoppers 
to be (I) the Magic Circle idea, (2) the work of the Human Development 
Program consultants, (3) the opportunity to work directly with children^ 
, • (4) the prospect 6f trying something worth while "back home"^ (5) tlie . 
self-enhancement the participants felt they were gaining. 

The poorest features were said to be a -tape recording of a theoretical 
discussion of the self-concept and the exercise called strength bombard 
ment. 
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Second week, August 19 to 23, including a backward look at tfte entire 

ehnn • ' • A 



•/ 



Ninety-seven substantive written comments were made. Of/theste, 
83.5 per cent were affirmative. vL 

The best features of the entire workshop were said by.the par- 
ticipants to be (1) personal conversion to a new way of looking at 
people, j(2) pleasant interaction with fellow teachers and consultants, 
.(3) the workshop consultants as ''humane models., " -(4). the content of 
the Human Development Program, (5) the communication activities, (6) 
the- prospect of trying interesting ideas with- children. • 
^ The poorest features. were said to be (1) the large group activities 

during which the workshoppers merely listened," and (2) repetition 
during the second week of Magic Circle and other first week activities * 
(the attempt to "saturate us") . ' • 

As testers' experience with the project continued, they gave increasing 

evidence that they were pleased with it. The careful plans they prepared 

for use in implementing the project in September, their faithful attendance 

at project conferences during' the year, ahd their enthusiastic participation 

i-n these conferences revealed heightened morale. The teachers' morale ^ 

■ 0 '■ 

Vjas, lowest when the teachers received'least attention and support. The 

end-oT-year activities, including the visits '©f monitors to the teachers' 

classrooms, increased the particlpanls^' fervor once more''. ' , * 

'->'', » - • • 

The consultants and helping teachers , who monitored activities In the 

participating teachers' (^lassrooms'duri!ig the spring of 1975, noted the kinds 

♦ * » * ' 

of -que^ti/ons the teacher^ asked. These -questions ^howSd a higher level of 

' ' i • ' ^ ' • . 

insight relative to th6 meaning of the project for children than^had the 

qvestions psked by the^same teachers during the preceding -autumn. 

• The monitors observed that the children^ who now had had several months' 

isxperience .in Magic Circle and cbmmunicatlon activities, had become increasingly 

outgoing, considerate of others, pnd able to perform in the presence of strangers. 
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• A Look Forward . ' 

■> , . . 

The evaluatibn data presented in the preceding pages reveal the need 

to "tighten]' evaluation procedures when summative evaluation occurs during 

.' ■ ■ J. » 
a sliBsequent year ofihe project's life, fhe methods of true experimental 

research, includwj the use of appropriate pretests and postte«ts, should 

include a'subafitute for or a supple.ment to the Piers-Harris Self-Concept 

Scale, whj(5h has several liraUa'tions, including its inability to test 

adequately the older dhildren in the project. A pre and post measure of 

communication skill, which' was not utilized during the formative evaluation 

• > • • ^» t > 

\ 

year, must: be adopted or developed. Observation schedules for use with ' 
pupils and teachers should be prepared. Data about related and concomitant 
effects of the project^might be gathered. The parti6lpating teeichers have 
suggested possibilities for a listing of related and cdncomitant effects on 
children: ability of children to summarize, 'ability of children to retain " 

♦ ' - 

s 

information, ability of children to follow directions, reduction of hyper- 

* . ■ . • 

■ activity \among children^ reduction of the children's tendency to interrupt 

< ' • ■ • . 

others, reduction of the children's tendency to""put other people down"; 

and enhancement of all-round good feeling .among children^ 

- The participating teachers indicated tt^at they'noticed changes in them-, 

s^ilves resulting.from having worked in the project: heightened awareness of 

children's feelings, increased understanding of children's prcjblems as a ' ■ 

consequence of Magic Circle and communication activities, a tende'ncy to 

see children as "whole people," a'tendency to. look directly ^t' children 

while talking with them, and increased consciousness. of their oWn non- 

verbal behavior. / 
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A year's exp^erience with the Cumberland County project reveals its 
promise in making an important difference in the ways children feel about, 
themselves and in the ways in which they are able to communicate with 
Ot her peQn la*T---gh5'"Hata which the effort at forma tive^ evaluation has pro- 
dufced have suggested several ways in which teaching ^traibgies and ' . 
materials need to be altered so that the objectives of ^ project may be 
achipyed. A project of such potential wortK needs to be continued in '* 
the' public schools of Cumberland County and to be undertaken in other 
public -^fi^ pVivate schools. 
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Gamer, Girolajna* "K/todifying Pupil Self-Concept and Behavior". Today's 
Education; January/February' 19 74, p^^ 26-8. ^ ' 
A description of the use* of. videotaping as-^ technique of one 
teacher attempting to- modify students* self-concepts and classroom 
verbal and nonverbal behavior. . , 
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Greer, Mary and Bonnie Rubins tein* Will the Real Teaoher Please Stand 
Up; A Primer in Humanistic Tiducation* Pacific Palisades , 'California: 
Goodyear Publishing Company, 1972- 
Many activities and some useful theory* ^ . ; 

Hawley, Robert C» and Isabel L/Hawley* A Handbook of Personal Growth 
Activities for Classroom Use. Amherst, Mass.: Education Research - 
Associates, 1972. 

Includes activities to foster personaTgrowth . 

Heller,"Teffry and John Klraly. "Behavior Modification: A Classroom * 
* Clockwork Oranqe? " Elementary School Journal. January 1974, 
p. 196-202. • 
Discusses behavior modification as one device teachers use to promote 
empathy and care for others and to produce a sense of purpose and 
meaning. ^Includes role playing, problem-solving activities, and peer 
tutoring. 

Simon, Sidney B. Composition for Personal Grov/th. Amherst, Mass.: 
Education Research Associates, 1971. . * *, 

A myriad of useful and practical ideas easily adaptable by anyone 
♦ trying to humanize classroom activities . - -A 

Wubbolding, Robert and Lynda B. Osborne. "An Awareness Game for' 

Elementary School Children", School Counselor . January 1974, p. 223-27< 
Describes the rules and use of an awareness game to promote self- 
perception, acceptance of one's feelings, ,and affective communication 
with peers. > 

The following ERIC documents may prove helpful: 

ED 076 247 

Stem, Carolyn and Maryann Luckenbill. The Study of Self-Concept 
in Young Children: An Annotated Bibliography. 1972, 88'p. 
A bibliography of aver 100 titles of research ^concerning self-concept 
in young ^children. 

ED. 069 080 . ^ ' 

University of Florida. Achievement Unlimited: Enhancing Self-Concept 
Through Improvement of Academic. Motor and Social Skills. July 
~T972, 66 p'. ' " . ' . 

ED 086 821^ . ' ■ 

Watertown'inde pendent School District 1, South Dakota. Self-Awareness: * 
' • Elementary GareerEducation Guide. Vol. 1, August 1973, 91 p.. 

A resource lesson guide divided into developmental stages: early ' 
, ^phildhood, primary and intermediate. .Provides an overview of 
lesson-guides, rationale, arjd goals ior self awareness. 
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